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In recent years the W.S.C.F. has struggled to give birth to 
a more radical orientation for missionary thinking. It has 
truly been a “‘struggle’’ because the process is not the easy one 
of merely exchanging interesting ideas. The implications of 
the new orientation are found to be quite uprooting to the tra- 
ditional patterns of thought, organization and propaganda in 
the S.C.M:s and S.V.M.s and in the missionary work of the 
churches. Sometimes we do not quite dare to accept this new 
orientation and its implications because we are burdened by 
the past. The very imposing establishments which are results 
of the evangelistic zeal of another period are sometimes a 
burdensome weight to adventure in thinking. 

This new orientation in our thinking can probably be most 
easily summarized under four headings : 


1. The eschatological understanding of evangelism 


Often our attention in evangelism is focused on the evan- 
gelist and the process of evangelization on the one hand and on 
the non-Christian and the process of conversion on the other. 
This attention tends inevitably to be merely analytical and 
scientific, and the result is a functional or technical under- 
standing of evangelism as a psychological and human exper- 
ience. This has its values. But it also has its dangers in that 
we fail to see evangelism first of all in relation to the whole his- 
tory of God’s creation and re-creation of man in the universe. 
Only in seeing this shall we grasp the cosmic significance of the 
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Church and of evangelism — how the Church is part of the 
Gospel and is the vehicle on which the Kingdom enters the 
world, and how evangelism is the totality of the meaning for 
the present period of history, for the Church and for each indi- 
vidual. We believe that our blindness to this most basic and — 
important process going on in the cosmos — the Divine Drama 
of Salvation — accounts in a fundamental way for the low 
morale in evangelism today. We cannot know what evangelism 
is all about unless we possess a vision of what God, in Jesus 
Christ, has done and will do, and of the significance of the 
apostolic Church to the working out of His purpose. Once we 
see the vision, evangelism presents itself not as an optional 
interest for special Christians but as the way through which 
all Christians realize the purpose, the meaning and the vocation 
of their lives. We need not fear that life will thereby be made 
most uninteresting and dreary. On the contrary, it gains 
purpose and meaning and truly becomes the life abundant as 
it finds its continuity with God’s own purpose and action of 
salvation. 


2. The multi-dimensional nature of evangelism 


Evangelism as the whole point of the Christian’s existence 
in the world does not make life dreary but meaningful, because 
evangelism is the one really rich, exciting and multi-dimensional 
undertaking in which man can engage. Evangelism is not 
limited by any particular form which it may take upon itself. 
It is the bringing of the Gospel to bear on all aspects of human 
life in the world, be they personal or social, rural or industrial, 
cultural or political, theoretical or pedestrian, religious or 
secular, inside the churches or outside of them. All human 
beings in the world in all states of their existence (ranging 
from completely unevangelized to semi-evangelized) and all 
factors which determine their existence are frontiers of the 
Church’s evangelistic engagement with the world. Geograph- 
ical extension to various regions of the earth is a result of 
evangelism, but evangelism itself, the penetration of the Gospel 
into the human world in all its width and depth, is a multi- 
dimensional movement. 
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3. The demand of evangelism on the evangelist 


Evangelism is not a mechanical transmission of the message 
but involves (a) the evangelist’s faithfulness to God’s Revela- 
tion, no matter how scandalous it may sound to the unredeemed 
man, and (0) the showing forth of the relevance of the message. 
Merely to repeat such statements as “Jesus Christ has died for 
us” anywhere at any time to anybody is not evangelism. It 
may very likely be slogan-mongering. Evangelism is to put 
the truth which these statements embody for us in a language 
that can be understood by the modern man in his modern 
situation. We must be fazthful to God’s Revelation, and yet 
our message must be relevant. We must take the world 
seriously, be really interested in the modern man and what he 
is interested in, try desperately to understand his mind and 
heart, and strive to identify ourselves with him in his suffering 
and need for deliverance. Christian love does include all of 
these. Only then shall we acquire the ability to use an unpious 
language and become conversant in a way truly conducive to 
evangelism. Fortunately, to every Christian the call is to 
witness in the very situation in which he has grown up and 
which he can more easily know from within. This is only 
economical. But every Christian must be ready to be called 
to frontiers across national and social boundaries where the 
heavy price of acclimatization and indigenization needs to be 
paid. 


4. The richer meaning of missions in the light of the ecumenical 
setting which missions has brought about 


“The churches of the last two centuries thought of their 
task of evangelization mainly in geographical terms. Hence the 
missionary movement. This was natural and necessary as 
geographical frontiers did constitute the main challenge. Thanks 
to its vision of taking the Gospel to the “uttermost parts 
of the earth’, churches exist today in almost all lands. 
Thus, while the form of going abroad remains, its meaning is 
changing. We have been led to see more clearly than before 
God’s way of building up the Body of Christ. God has not 
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distributed His gifts and the fruits of the Holy Spirit in an 
equalitarian and uniform fashion. The Communion of Saints 
is the way in which individuals and communities within the 
Church, glorifying God for the gifts which have been bestowed 
upon them severally, use and multiply them and strengthen 
each other in them. (This seems to have been in St. Paul’s 
mind when he said of his anticipated visit to Rome: “I long 
to see you, that I may impart to you some spiritual gifts to 
strengthen you, that is, that we may be mutually encour- 
aged by each other’s faith, both yours and mine.) The 
unplumbed treasure in the Gospel awaits the whole of 
mankind to be made fully manifest. The Christ whom we 
are yet to know is even greater than we can conceive of now. 
And to Him we cannot offer the full worship and bear the full 
witness until His richness has been refracted by the Redeemed 
Humanity through every facet of the world’s diverse cultures. 
Thus, while evangelism is the vocation of man and happens 
wherever and whenever the true Church exists, missions today 
necessarily become more and more the traffic of the interflow 
and cross-fertilization within the Church, among its parts. It 
is for the sharing of God’s gifts special to particular bodies of 
Christians, to the end that they may all rise from their narrow 
particularism and that the Church as a whole may be edified 
and made more powerful in its apostolic task. 


* * * 


If we take the above points seriously we can hardly escape 
their critical repercussions : 

First of all, we cannot but see how evangelism is the raison 
@’étre of the 5.C.M., and how in evangelism all aspects of our 
life and work are to find their criterion, meaning and integration. 

Second, we also see how artificial it has become to select one 
specific form of fulfilling the human vocation, namely, going 
abroad to serve the Church in another locality, as being of 
special priority or pre-eminence. We are certainly not against 
foreign missions. Yet we are for it, not because it has been 
presented to us as the way of discipleship for the “good” Christian 
but, as we believe, from a reason which we can more heartily 
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accept. The taking away of the special ‘“‘halo” from around the 
head of the missionary is often welcomed by the latter himself, 
and has been borne out by the experience of the British S.C.M., 
for instance, to have resulted in students’ greater and healthier 
identification with the work of the Church in other parts of the 
world. Thus, it is not that students today are less ‘‘missionary- 
minded”, but that they are discovering more areas of discipleship 
and apostolate in those “‘uttermost parts of the earth’ both 
right at their doorsteps and elsewhere. 

Third, we cannot but be concerned with the still prevailing 
situation in the Christian student world of the parallel and even 
unrelated existence in the same country of organizations doing 
. “student work in general’’ on the one hand and looking after 
the “missionary interests’”’ on the other. We welcome every 
indication of a stir of impatience with this situation and every 
move towards closer integration. 

Fourth, we cannot but see also how false the antithesis is 
which has consciously or unconsciously conditioned our think- 
ing to be carried on in “‘missionary”’ and “‘ecumenical”’ categor- 
ies. All our “ecumenical”’ interests will be futile and mean- 
ingless if they are detached from the dynamic apostolic work 
of the Church in the world. We need to examine ourselves by 
asking whether much of our theology is not too far removed 
from the dynamic, evangelistic fronts of the Church where one 
has the right to expect the truly creative theologian to be 
gathering his material, and whether “‘apostolicity’” is not 
thought of too often only in terms of doctrine and ofthe trans- 
mission of authorities, and not sufficiently in terms of aggres- 
sively engaging the world in witness. 

Fifth, there is a healthy tendency to be critical of a certain 
part of the current material for “‘missionary education”, in so far 
as the latter seems habitually to bypass the ultimate theological 
meaning of evangelism but allows itself to be satisfied with 
ambiguous references to the values of missions — mostly to the 
people at the receiving end of missions but sometimes even to 
those at the sending end. In missing the really basic point, 
missionary education in applying modern techniques can only 
increase the confusion and certainly not foster the Christian 
motive for missions. 
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Sixth, the growth of the ecumenical consciousness is accom- 
panied by an awareness of (a) the fact that missionary work is 
often being done in a more acutely denominational way than 
existing confessional-theological differences can really warrant, 
and (b) the fact that, in addition to the denominational basis of 
much of the missionary work, practically all the work is nation- 
ally organized and fails to demonstrate the truly supra-national 
nature of the Church. 

Seventh, many S.C.M. members, upon discovering the 
meaning of evangelism which they have not seen before, are 
rightly moved to want to re-assess the total evangelistic situation 
of the Church in the world. The world has changed and the 


enemy must have shifted his forces too. It is futile for the . 


Church today to but hold to certain old, traditional fronts. The 
relative importance of these inherited fronts can be ascertained 
only by re-examining the total “‘strategy”’ of the Church asa whole. 


Now, some personal thoughts as regards the future course 
of the W.S.C.F. 

First, I have no doubt that the W.S.C.F. ought to help its 
members to see the Gospel anew eschatologically, and to find in 
it the meaning for evangelism, for the Church and for the indi- 
vidual. The Christian creed must not be viewed as composed 
of isolated items to which our assent is demanded, but as an inte- 
gral story or drama across history about God’s acts of salvation. 
And we must help S.C.M. leaders to learn to communicate 
this truth in common, every-day language. 

Second, since the W.S.C.F. is not really against “foreign 
missions’, but stands for a more ecumenical and much richer 
content in foreign missions, we must allow nobody to misunder- 
stand us, but put forth firmly and effectively our case for mis- 
sions. But this does not mean that we shall support any argu- 
ment in support of missions. We must guard against the eclec- 
ticism and syncretism in missionary apologetics which has so 
easily happened. 

Third, the first chalet session in Norway this summer once 
more indicated how we need to enter into the question of ecumen- 
ism, evangelism and missions. Consultations on various levels 
will be very helpful at this time. 
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Fourth, the relation between politics and evangelism is a 
subject already touched upon prolifically, but some organization 
of vital thinking into communicable forms is urgently needed. 

Fifth, evangelism must stand with one foot on the Bible and 
with the other in the real world of man. The multi-dimensional 
nature of evangelism shall cease to be a mere phrase if the 
W.S.C.F. can help its members to learn how the Church is 
engaging the contemporary world evangelistically in various 
dimensions. The exchange of experiences in student evangelism 
and university missions is another contribution of the W.S.C.F. 
Some years ago a mimeographed report was written by the 
W.S.C.F. on the basis of experiences of holding missions in 
European universities. 

Sixth, the W.S.C.F. ought (a) to aim at encouraging and 
promoting a closer integration between S.V.M. and S.C.M., and 
(b) to see if our evangelistic and missionary interests could not 
be a point for the meeting of minds with the I.V.C.F. But I do 
not have any definite recommendation as to steps and am only 
throwing in this points for discussion. 

Seventh, as the Federation of national S.C.M.s which have 
their missionary concern, the W.S.C.F. is rightly the body to 
maintain its contact with the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. in all 
matters of common interest to the S.C.M.s in their missionary 
work. This includes the responsibility to reflect and interpret 
to the authorities of the churches and of missionary work the 
thinking, feeling and difficulties of students. 


* K€ 


We have used as an editorial a statement written by K. H. 
Ting for the meeting of the Federation Executive Committee 
in Berlin in August. In it he sums up his convictions on the 
missionary task of the Church as they have come out of three years 
of work, during which he has coordinated the thinking of the 
Federation and the national Movements on this subject. It was 
at the conference on ‘“‘The Growing Church” at Woudschoten, 
Holland, in 19481, that, for the first time after the war, we 
were sharply confronted with the problems set forth in this 


t See The Student World, IV, 1948. 
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issue of The Student World, and as a result the Federation decided 
to carry further the discussion there begun. The conference was 
followed up by an exchange of ideas and convictions among 
leaders of the missionary movement, student leaders and stu- 
dents. When sufficient information had been gathered, the Feder- 
ation called together a consultation of S.C.M. and missionary 
leaders, who met at Rolle, Switzerland, last April, to grapple 
further with the issues which had been raised. We examined 
again the nature of the missionary obligation of the Church and 
explored ways in which the Federation could help to bring this 
concern alive in the national Movements. 

You will find in this issue of The Student World a report on 
some of the conclusions arrived at by this consultation. The 
articles were written either as a basis for discussion at the 
meeting, or as a follow-up of, or reaction to, the conclusions 
arrived at there. We are grateful to the International Missionary 
Conncil for permission to reprint from The International Review of 
Missions (October 1951) the article by Tracey Jones, Jr. who is one 
of the leaders of the Student Volunteer Movement in the United 
States and secretary of its Quadrennial Conference which was 
held in December, 1951, at Lawrence, Kansas. By reading it, 
together with the article by Philip Potter of Jamaica, you will 
be made aware of some of the differences of opinion and the 
tensions which have arisen within the Federation on this subject, 
and which we tried to face in the consultation. 

At one of the sessions of the Federation Study Chalet in 
Norway last summer, the discussion on missions was continued 
in a more informal way by a group of students from various 
countries. Some brief notes on this are included in “The Student 
World Chronicle’. You will also find reviews of a number of 
books which deal with various aspects of the missionary concern. 

While in no sense a complete survey of the missionary ques- 
tion as it presents itself to the student world, this group of 
articles and reports will surely keep a vitally important discussion 
alive. More particularly, it should serve to prepare our minds 
for new light which will certainly come at the World Conference 
of Christian Youth in Travancore next December, and at the 
student conference and meeting of the General Committee, 
which will follow it. Led oye 


A Statement 
from the W.S.C.F. Missionary Consultation 
Rolle, Switzerland, April 3-7, 1951 


Introduction 


The work of evangelism is all one ; it happens wherever a 
Christian in the Church witnesses in word or deed to the redemp- 
tive power of God in Christ. Distinctions of near and far, 
overseas and at home, in season and out of season, are all 
irrelevant. Because the process must be carried on throughout 
all nations and to the ends of the world, it has never been 
possible for a truly living Church to acquiesce in being confined 
by any frontiers whatsoever. Christians are always “‘going out”’ 
and always “being sent’’. It is quite compatible with this that 
the particular strategy at any period should be determined by 
contingent causes, among others by considerations of relative 
opportunity and need. 

The early leaders of the Student Volunteer Movements set 
themselves the task of proclaiming the Gospel in every contin- 
ent and to every people. To a remarkable extent they suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling their intention, which they expressed in 
their watchword: “The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation”. To the students of this generation has been given 
an equally urgent and exacting task. It is still evangelization 
but the conditions have changed. The Church is to be found 
throughout the world, but in many places its occupation of the 
ground is excessively thin and in many more it has lost or is in 
danger of losing the initiative. It can only resume its advance 
if we learn to see that the frontier is everywhere, heathendom 
is everywhere, secularism is everywhere in and around the 
Church. Everywhere the fight is on. 

On all frontiers fighters are needed and Student Orrstian 
Movements have an immediate and specific responsibility. 
Faithful to the tradition of their origin, they must see their 
unique raison d’étre and vocation in evangelism. In the uni- 
versities and colleges where they work they have been placed 
by God to witness to His mercy and lordship and so to confront 
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all members of the academic community with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In the world they have the task of supporting 
directly as an S.C.M. the evangelistic activities of the Church in 
the community at large, instead of remaining in the isolation of 
some intellectual ivory tower. In the Church they have the 
responsibility of interpreting ever again to their members the 
needs of all fields of evangelism, whether at home or abroad, 
and for full-time workers — clergy or laity. These needs must 
be presented to them as challenges for personal engagement. 

Of the talents which God has given none is too great or too 
poor for service on the frontiers, and the diversity of these 
talents is itself needed to meet the diversity of situations. 
While full-time workers, both ordained and lay, are still needed, — 
especially by the younger churches, there is today an urgent 
constraint on all Christians to accept the responsibility, wherever 
their profession or work is, for the general task of witness of the 
Church. Every Christian must consider himself as permanently 
mobilized for this task and make himself available for any call 
to action which would come to him from God, either in a direct 
personal fashion, or through the Church’s authority or in any 
other way. Students preparing themselves for their future 
vocation must never lose sight of their permanent share in the 
Church’s evangelism. 


Where are the frontiers ? 


I. The Church has received from God the task of witness 
and evangelism in the world. When we look at it today, we 
first wish to stress that it is within the Church itself and each of 
its members that the task has to start. There are frontier- 
situations in the Church itself, and no witness of the Church can 
be valid which is not directed to itself also. 


II. In general terms we wish to stress that there is a front- 
ier for Christian witness wherever there is a man who does not 
believe in Jesus Christ. In the first sense of the word, the front- 
iers are in those people who are to be met and to be confronted 
with the Gospel. 


III. Nevertheless it is essential to recognize that people are 
not individuals in the abstract but men and women of flesh and 
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blood, living in a particular sociological, cultural and ideological 
environment, and that it is in this environment that they must 
be met. A frontier of Christian witness is to be defined both in 
terms of the people and of those factors which determine their 
existence. 


IV. The Church has a perennial frontier and a special task 
wherever the Gospel has not yet been preached. Evangelism 
must continue at every point, but there is a particular res- 
ponsibility to narrow the completely unevangelized area. It 
must be remembered that from areas once evangelized the 
Gospel may partially or wholly disappear. 


V. Frontiers of Christian witness can also be described in 
terms of : 

a) Frontiers of the oncoming society, that is, all points at 
which history is being shaped, especially points of actual and 
potential revolutionary tension, and these include the following 
realms of action and life: 

— political and economic 
— industrial and technological 
— cultural and educational 

b) Frontiers of the mind, that is, all points at which ideo- 
logical or intellectual forces are at work shaping the human 
intellect and culture, especially points of intellectual trans- 
formation and growth. These include the following forms 
of thought : 

— political and religious ideologies 
— the arts and literature 

— natural and applied science 

— social sciences 


VI. To speak of frontiers of Christian witness implies 
establishing some priority between the various points at which 
the Church is confronted with unbelief. If we speak of front- 
iers, we must speak of strategy and planning. It would seem 
that the following criteria could be used for defining these front- 
iers to which, at any particular moment, the Church should 
be awake : 

a) At points of change and movement in the human 
situation (political revolution, intellectual ferment, 
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ideological growth, social and economic transforma- 
Lion Aetcs)) 


b) In situations of acute spiritual vacuum or physical 
need (refugees and D.P.s, detribalization, wherever 
an old religious culture gives way before the inroads 
of secularism, etc.). 


c) Where there is a resurgence of ancient religious sys- 
tems (e. g. Islam, Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon). 


d) Wherever a special opportunity arises, the doors being 
opened for witness in a way which obviously is excep- 
tionally favourable and may not last long (Africa, 
Latin American universities, etc.). 


VII. Witness on a frontier of the Church calls for engage- 
ment in the particular frontier situation and identification with 
it. It remains true that the Gospel must judge all situations. 
The main weakness of the Church’s evangelism in the indus- 
trial world today probably arises from its estrangement from 
the industrial proletariat. It must be emphasized that effective 
witness in any milieu depends on being fully within that milieu. 
The Christian’s responsibility for witness begins on the frontier 
which God has put before him in that milieu where he is. 


VIII. It is none the less true that every Christian bears res- 
ponsibility for all frontiers of the Church, one throughout the 
the world, by: 


a) Thinking and studying, to the best of his capacity, 
about the frontier problems of the Church throughout 
the world and remembering them in his prayers. 


b) Remaining open to any call to engagement on the 
frontier. Such may well take him out of his ordinary 
field of activity, and may demand of him just that 
identification with his new milieu of which we have 
already spoken. 

The notion of the Church’s strategy in an ecumenical per- 
spective implies both using the resources in an economic fashion, 
that is, putting people in situations they know from within, 
and expecting from all Christians readiness to serve at any 
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other point of the frontier of witness. All parts of the Church 
must be prepared to give and to receive according to need. 


IX. Yet, while we have emphasized the need for the self- 
identification of the Christian with his environment, the possi- 
bility must be borne in mind of situations in which the only 
Christian action is withdrawal or martyrdom. 


X. Such considerations imply that, although geographical 
factors cannot be entirely neglected, they are not nowadays of 
primary importance in matters of Christian witness. On the 
one hand, if the Church has a real strategy of frontier work, it 
can only be on a scale of the field of action of the Church, that is, 
the world, and no distinction can be made between service on 
the frontier, at home or abroad. On the other, it is clear that 
at the present moment the frontiers present basically the same 
character throughout the world and the task to be performed 
has the same fundamental requirements. Any separation 
between home and foreign missions, except for practical pur- 
poses, weakens effective Christian witness. 


XI. a) The laity, when they are not full-time enuree wor- 
kers, have a particular responsibility on many frontiers where 
it is in their calling and not that of the full-time church workers 
that unbelief is confronted. To be a Christian layman is to be 
on the frontier in one’s calling as an engineer, a teacher, and so 
on : it is not to be a layman who is trying to be as like a clergy- 
man as possible. Many frontiers are wholly inaccessible to all 
but laymen. ‘ 

6) Similarly the call to full-time service of the Church and 
the call to ordination must be heard, if the Church is to be 
effective. There are frontier situations where no Christian 
laymen are to be found and where only the man who is set apart 
in the whole-time service of the Church can penetrate. 

c) Of the talents which God has given all can be of service 
on the frontier.. The diversity of talents is needed to meet the 
diversity of situations. 

XII. This call to the frontier will not be heard as long as the 
prevailing sense of insecurity creates a covetousness for false 
security. In the face of this the Church, and the Federation as 
the servant of the Church, must challenge the present student 
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generation to live on the frontiers without any other security 
or hope than that security and hope of the Gospel which are 
given to those who are completely available in God’s service. 


The apostolic and ecumenical functions of the Church 


A NoTE ON TERMINOLOGY 


Ecumenical : We use this word to refer to the movement which 
seeks to express the wholeness, unity and universality of the 
Church. Within this movement can be observed three 
aspects. The first of these we shall call the evangelistic aspect, 
to be seen in the missionary and in the evangelistic studies. 
carried on by the World Council of Churches. The second 
we shall call the inter-church aspect ; this refers to the rela- 
tions of the churches with one another in their corporate 
capacity, including Faith and Order conversations and 
mutual aid. Thirdly, there is the lay aspect, to be seen in 
movements like the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and in the rediscoyery, through the ecumenical movement, 
of the place of the laity in the Church. 


Apostolate : We use this term to mean the making of an evan- 

gelical witness to the world. 

I. We can discern within the ecumenical movement two 
main concerns, corresponding to two main characteristics of 
the one Church as it is given in Jesus Christ. There are (a) the 
apostolate and (b) the realization within and among the churches 
of greater fellowship in Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit 
(koinonta *). 

II. (a) The concern of the ecumenical movement for the 
apostolate involves the coming together of the churches to 
preach the whole Gospel to the whole world, because in separa- 
tion from one another they can neither preach the whole Gospel 
nor reach the whole world. Historically this concern has been 
realized first of all by measures of comity in the mission field, 
that is, the agreement of the missionary bodies to refrain from 
competing with one another in the same area. Thus they have 
been increasingly led to consult together about the apostolate, 


t Note. The distinction between these two concerns is not to be identified 
with organization divisions, for example that between the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches. As we have seen, 
there is an aspect of the W.C.C. which is concerned with the apostolate ; 


similarly, the missionary movement is necessarily concerned with the realiza- 
tion of koinonia. 
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and the final aim of this concern is a world strategy of universal 
evangelism. 


(b) The concern of the ecumenical movement for koinonia 
(fellowship) involves the coming together of the churches to 
discover the fulness of what is given in Jesus Christ to His 
Church. It begins with bringing the churches together in a 
living conversation, leading to cooperation in various fields 
with which the Church is concerned. Out of this come acts of 
solidarity such as inter-church aid, in the form of gifts of money 
and personnel. These in turn aim at and result at a deeper 
level in the sharing by the churches of the spiritual gifts which 
each has received (cf. St. Paul’s teaching about the gifts of the 
Spirit in I Cor. 12). By these means the unity of the Church is 
in various degrees realized, and the churches are impelled to 
seek together in their common life the manifestation before the 
world of the given unity of the one Church. 


III. There is a second distinction to be made: the bodies 
with which we have to deal in the ecumenical movement are 
related to the Church in a number of different ways ; there are 
bodies such as the W.C.C. which relate the churches to one 
another through their several organs of church government ; 
on the other hand there are bodies such as the W.S.C.F. which 
relate members of the several churches to one another through 
voluntary organizations which are in various degrees independ- 
ent of the organs of church government. 


IV. For these reasons we believe that the apostolate and 
the search for profounder fellowship cannot be separated from 
one another in any true understanding of ecumenism. However, 
it is proper that within the ecumenical movement there should 
be groups for which one of these two concerns is of primary 
importance. But when we see the missionary movement in its 
place in the ecumenical movement our views of its meaning 
must undergo a profound re-orientation. We can no longer 
regard it either as a purely denominational activity nor as the 
patronage of the poorer and less Christian areas of the world by 
_ the richer and more Christian. Rather we have to learn to see 
the missionary concern as one for universal evangelism by the 
universal Church. 
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From this point of view we have to see the two concerns of 
the ecumenical movement as two different and equally impor- 
tant ones, belonging together in a creative tension in which each 
can be rightly understood only if related to the other. 

(a) The search for the unity of the Church must be under- 
_ stood in the light of the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, in which our Lord prays for the unity of the believers 
in order that the world may believe that the Father has sent 
Him. The search for fellowship is oriented towards the apos- 
tolate. 

(b) On the other hand, we proclaim the Gospel to men in 
order that they may enter the Body of Christ, and there share 
in the gifts, including unity, and the tasks, including the apos- 
tolate of life in the Body. The apostolate is oriented towards 
fellowship. 

Therefore we do not believe it is correct to regard the con- 
cern for the apostolate and that for more living relations be- 
tween the churches as possible substitutes for each other. Both 
aspects are necessary. They can only rightly fulfil their own 
function, without being reduced to sterility, if they keep con- 
stantly in view the distinctive role of the other concern. But 
in order to preserve this creative tension of which we have 
spoken, and in order to keep before the whole ecumenical 
movement the tasks which must be of concern to all, not only 
must both concerns be emphasized in their specific character 
but each must find adequate means of expression. In the present 
situation this is particularly necessary, since neither the apos- 
tolic concern nor the vision of the wholeness of the Church has 
sufficiently penetrated the life of the churches, and there is 
accordingly a danger that those concerned with Church relations 
will by a one-sided emphasis on koinonza fall into an introverted 
view of the Church, while those concerned with the apostolate 
may lose their vision of the reality of the Body of Christ. 

In view of these necessities and of the danger of sterility 
when one of these concerns is emphasized to the exclusion of 
the other, we must ask whether in the life of our S.C.M.s at the 
present time both concerns are finding adequate expression, and 
further, whether in their present structure the challenge of 
each is being adequately presented. 


Christian Faith and Evangelism 


STEPHEN C, NEILL 


The early Christians argued about almost everything ; one 
of the very few things they seem never to have argued about 
was evangelism, the duty of a Christian to bear witness to his 
Lord. It was for them axiomatic that the lordship of Christ 
-must be proclaimed to the ends of the earth and until the end 
of the world. If you are a Christian, it goes without saying that 
you are a witness, and an effective one ; if you are not a witness, 
then it goes without saying that you are not in any true sense 
of the term a Christian. “Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel,”’ 
says St. Paul. ““We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard,” says St. Peter. Whenever a revival of the 
Christian religion has taken place, the same phenomenon has 
been observed ; as people have come to know Christ, they have 
desired to tell others about Him. It has not been a case of 
telling people that thay ought to be witnesses ; the difficulty 
has been to get them to stop. 


The witness of the early Church 


The first Christians did not have a full and rounded theology ; 
that was developed only slowly over the course of centuries. 
They were for the most part simple people, sinful and imperfect 
in spite of their Christianity, as the New Testament clearly 
shows. They had to penetrate a world which was for the most 
part hostile to their ideas, and bitterly prejudiced against every- 
thing of Jewish origin. And yet they made good ; they got the 
Church established, and when the Roman Empire collapsed, the 
Church survived. 

Christian witness consisted mainly of bearing witness to 
Christ, that is, of proclaiming the mighty works of God. But 
that proclamation looked to past, to present, and to future, as 
the New Testament makes clear : 
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It was a proclamation of the great things that God had 
done in the death and resurrection of Christ. 


It was a proclamation of the great things that God is 
doing ; He gives the Spirit, and actually sets men free from 
wrath, from sin and from death. 


It was a proclamation of the great things that God is 
going to do; in the end, He is going to establish His King- 
dom, and finally to overthrow all the powers of evil. 


But the Christians did not regard their work as limited to 
proclamation ; this was the first part of it, but they also expected 
to see things happen. They expected results. This part of their 
work was compared to the process of human generation, and 
with surprising frequency and emphasis, Paul speaks of him- 
self as father in relation to his converts, and of converts as his 
sons (see I Cor. 4: 15 ; Philemon 10, etc.). 

The moment anyone was converted, the Christian society 
came into being, and the life of the society was as important 
in the setting forth of the Gospel as the word spoken in it. The 
early fellowships, imperfect as they were, were marked by three 
characteristics, which sharply set them off from all other soci- 
eties round them : 


Love. The Christians really were “taught of God to love 
one another”’ (I Thess. 4: 9). The slave did not cease to be a 
slave, but the bitterness of slavery was largely taken away 
when master and slave ate of the same Bread and drank of 
the same Cup. 


Virtue. It was no use pretending to be a Christian, un- 
less you showed your Christianity by being good. And to be 
good meant being like Christ. It involved honesty, purity, 


kindness and respect for the personalities of others, such as 


were not often seen in pagan society. 


Hope. In a world which was grey with despair, the 
Christians looked forward with joyful hope and expectation. 
They knew that they were in the main stream of history, 
and were being carried forward to that glorious consumma- 
tion, in which God would sum up all things in Christ. 
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The Word of God 


The relationship between this obligation to bear witness and 
the whole of God’s work in the world can easily be understood 
in the light of the concept of the Word of God. Word is a means 
of personal communication. Revelation is the personal self- 
disclosure of God to man through His Word ; but for the most 
part this self-disclosure is carried on through the word of man, 
spoken in the name of God. 

This was true of the prophets. ‘The Word became 
speech.”” The prophets spoke in definite historical situations, 
and through the word spoken in the changing situations of 
men revealed the unchanging truth of God. 

It was true of Jesus Christ. His ministry was spent in 
the proclamation of the Word of God to those who would 
hear, illustrated by His mighty acts, and illuminated by the 
glory of what He was. “The Word became flesh.” 

It was true of the early messengers of the Gospel. Paul 
wrote a number of letters, but most of his time was spent 
in direct personal witness to non-Christians, or in edifying 
Christians by expounding to them deeper meanings of the 
Word of God. ““The Word became Spirit.” 

It has been true ever since. Some men have been con- 
verted by the printed word without human speech. For the 
most part, the work of witness goes forward through speech ; 
it is passed on from generation to generation in the words 
of those who have really known Christ. 


God’s plans depend on man’s faithfulness 


The obligation laid upon men to bear witness is to be under- 
stood in the light of the doctrine of the incarnation. God could 
work in any way He liked ; He has chosen to work by the method 
of self-limitation, of less to more, of a human life and human 
words as the bearers of the message of the eternal. Why God 
should have acted so, we cannot tell. He may have other worlds 
in which He may have acted in entirely different ways. “But 
for this world the word of God is Christ.’’ Christ lived and 
moved within the human situation, and accepted its limitations. 
He was content to leave His work in the hands of very feeble 
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disciples, and to trust Himself wholly to them, to make Him- 
self wholly dependent for the fulfilment of His work on their 
faithfulness and obedience. We may as well say boldly, though 
recognizing that this, like so much of biblical speech, is anthro- 
pomorphic language, that the fulfilment of God’s plans has been 
made dependent on our faithfulness and our obedience. 

This voluntary dependence of God upon the obedience of men 
is seen in relation to the past. 

Christ could not be born into the world, until there was 
in the world that one woman through faith and obedience 
fitted to be His Mother. 


He could not come into the world, until there was a 
people prepared for His coming, and that preparation had 
depended on the faith and obedience of a remnant over 
twenty centuries. 


He could not begin His ministry, until the work of the 
forerunner had been done ; but that depended on John the 
Baptist being found obedient and faithful in his turn. 


In this respect, there is continuity between the world before 
Christ and the world today. God will certainly accomplish His 
purposes ; but still for reasons known only to Himself, He has 
accepted the situation of dependence on the faithfulness and 
obedience of human wills. 

To the Christian, all history since the time of Christ is the 
History of the Expansion of Christianity. But Christianity does 
not really expand. It is not an automatic or spontaneous process. 
The Church can quite easily die out ; this has happened, and 
will happen again. It shows signs of happening in many coun- 
tries in Europe, just because the people whose faithfulness and 
obedience carry them to the point of being effective witnesses 
are far too few. 

The points at which the faithfulness and obedience of the 
Christian are engaged seem to be the following : 

[t is the will of God that the Gospel should be proclaimed 
to every creature. The Gospel has not been proclaimed to 
every creature. 

History will not end until the Gospel has been preached 
to all nations for a witness unto them, and until if not all 
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at least some have been gathered out of all nations unto the 
Kingdom. 

Proclamation is an operation which can be carried out, 
not by angels, but only by men and women, who are driven 
by the love of Christ to undertake it. 


Proclamation is the duty of every person claiming to be 
a Christian, since every Christian is concerned with the out- 
reach of the Gospel in space and time — with its “expansion” 
to the furthest limits of the world, and with its transmission 
from one generation to another. 

Each new generation needs to be evangelized afresh ; 
both the so-called “catholic” and the so-called “‘protestant”’ 
positions are true ; the Church both lives by its continuity 
and needs to be reborn every day. 

No Christian can claim exemption from a share in the 
work of proclamation. 

Normally, a Christian’s place of obligation is the place 
in which he lives ; but the Church has always recognized the 
need of strategy, and a special responsibility for those areas 
where the Gospel has never yet been preached. 

In 1952, the areas where the Gospel has never yet been 
preached amount to nearly half the world. 


The work of proclamation will never be effectively done 
until it has become the work of the whole Christian people. 


Pre-conditions of an effective witness 


The early Christian witnesses were effective witnesses be- 
cause they were sure. Many Christians today hesitate because 
they are not sure: 

In a world of relativism, is there any sense in which we 
can claim that the Gospel is the absolute truth ? 


When the Church is so unlike its Master, is anything to 
be gained by calling men into its fellowship ? 

When “Christian civilization” is so fly-blown, have Christ- 
ians of the West anything that is worth offering to the 
peoples of other parts of the earth ? 
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It is evident that as long as such uncertainties prevail, there 
cannot be anything but ambiguous and half-hearted proclama- 
tion. Recovery of assurance (which is a quite different thing 
from self-assurance, and includes penitence and humility) is the 
pre-condition for effective evangelism. 


In the first chapter of Romans Paul sets forth a devastating 
picture of human failure. 


He shows that a wrong relationship to God (idolatry) 
results in a dislocation of the inner harmony of man’s being. 


This inner disharmony undermines that essential respect 
for the personalities of others as persons that is the only 
possible basis for personal relationships. 


Dislocation of personal relationships leads to the disrup- 
tion of society, through the failure of those elementary vir- 
tues of justice and mutual trust, which alone can conserve it. 


The rest of the epistle deals with the restoration of man 
through Christ, under the three aspects of self, fellowship and 
society. 


If a man is in Christ, he is restored to fellowship and peace 


with God, and so becomes again a real person instead of a 


simulacrum. 


Real people, that is, men and women in Christ, can join 
again in real societies, in which intimacy without aggression 
is made possible through the lordship of Christ. 


Even a small Christian society can be immensely effect- 
ive in the regeneration of society about it, through judg- 
ment, example and service, and through the setting up of 
evident signs of the present and the coming Kingdom of God. 


No-one can be an effective witness to Christ without personal 
experience of restoration through Christ in all its three aspects. 
To have missed any one of them is to be of necessity a mutilated 
witness. To have missed all three is to be debarred from effect- 
iveness in witness. The question of the present poverty of the 
Church and of the Federation in evangelism is just the question 
of the poverty of its experience of Christ. One question cannot 
be answered without finding the answer to the other. 


The Biblical Foundation of Evangelism 


HELGE BACKMAN 


Every Christian program and all theological thinking, if they 
are to be valid, must have their anchor in the Bible. And this 
anchor or validation can never be formulated by merely repro- 
ducing the thoughts and solutions of a past period. Authority 
can never be inherited, but has to be regained by every new 
generation. This is the reason why the biblical foundation of a 
new idea or a new practical program, which is relevant to the 
whole Church, has to be achieved and grasped by the very 
generation which has discovered that idea or program. 

Today, when we in the Federation are beginning with a new 
sense of certainty to gather round evangelism as the first calling 
of our student movements, we all of us stand before exactly this 
necessity — to find the biblical foundation. Every question 
about motive is also of importance, because it can lead us to 
new questions which have to be put and, if possible, answered : 
What is the relevance for us today of the work of those who 
have gone before us and of their solutions ? What is the rela- 
tion between evangelism and mission? The answers to such 
questions are not at all certain. 

A word of warning: to look for the answers of the Bible is 
not so easy as one often thinks. They are very often hidden and 
covered and have to be worked out and dug up in the richness of 
example and thought. The following is an attempt to put away 
some of the hindrances and to show a path to walk on. 


The growth of the Kingdom 


According to the New Testament, the growth of the King- 
dom of God is the concern of God, in which men apparently 
have no task or possibility of cooperating. There are many 
passages pointing in this direction. First of all let us mention 
a great saying on the Kingdom of God. “From that time Jesus 
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began to preach, and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (Matt. 4: 17). Here it is quite simply stated that 
the Kingdom is at hand, has appeared, or is at least in the pro- 
cess of appearing. And in this is implied the fact that this 
appearing is being brought about by, let us say, automatic 
forces, or, better, by its own force. What man can do is only 
to receive the event, or be open to it. 

In the idea of the Kingdom there are two matters of special 
interest. One of them is this automatic progress, totally inde- 
pendent of men. Jesus says: ““And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force” (Matt. 11: 12). It is true that 
these words are difficult to interpret, and most scholars are very 
cautious in giving them their real meaning. But there is no 
need of any doubt on the main point that it is here stated that 
the forces of the Kingdom itself are the reason of its progress. 
Men try to grasp it, but they can never realize it here and now. 

The same motive is found also in the parables of the growth 
of the Kingdom. There are the parables of the man who sowed 
tares among the wheat, of the mustard seed, and of the leaven 
(Matt. 13). There are several motives involved here. One of 
them is that of the secrecy of the Kingdom, of its hiddenness 
in this world. But there is no doubt that the main motive is 
that of the growing forces in the very nature of the Kingdom. 
Just as the mustard seed grows, and must grow, from a small 
beginning to a big tree, and just as the small piece of yeast can 
leaven a large lump of dough, so the Kingdom of God can of 
itself, by virtue of its own nature and through its own power, 
grow and develop. 

The second matter of interest is the very close connection 
of the Kingdom with Jesus. This is especially expressed in a 
famous but very much discussed verse: ““And being asked by 
the Pharisees when the kingdom of God was coming, he answered 
them, The kingdom of God is not coming with signs to be 
observed, nor will they say, Lo, here it is! or, There! for behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17: 20). The dis- 
cussion whether the Greek word entos should be translated 
“within” or “among” may be left aside in this connection. 
The decisive fact is that the inner, invisible character of the 
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Kingdom is so strongly stressed by Jesus, and that He connects 
it very closely with Himself. The Kingdom itself could not be 
seen by observation, but in Him and through Him as the Lord 
and King of the Kingdom, it really existed. 


The New Testament view of missions 


The New Testament also speaks about the proclamation of 
the Kingdom by men. This is the mission view, and it is quite 
meaningless to deny its existence in the Gospel. Modern exe- 
gesis has in fact proved that the missionary motive, the view 
that the Kingdom of God shall be proclaimed to all people, is to 
be found in all parts of the New Testament. Earlier too much 
stress was no doubt laid upon Matthew 28 : 18-20, which has for 
many Christians been the single instance ot a missionary motive 
in the whole New Testament. In any case it has had a unique 
position. What has happened now is that the missionary view of 
the Gospels has been described in much wider and more detailed 
character. The most interesting fact here is that the Gospel 
of John, in this as in so many other respects, has been put in 
the foreground. Instead of lacking the missionary view, that 
Gospel has some of the deepest and most essential sayings of 
Jesus on missions. There are also more ideas and views on 
missions in the apostolic letters and in the Acts than was 
realized earlier. 

For our task it must be sufficient to point out three main 
lines of the missionary view of the Gospels. 


1. Jesus regarded the task in Israel as the main task in His 
lifetime. This conviction had its foundation in thoughts from 
the Old Testament and especially the prophets, and it places 
Jesus, in this respect as in so many others, in the great tradition 
of the old covenant. His ground is the fact that Israel was the 
- chosen people and that its central place, Jerusalem, Zion, 
was the concrete place of salvation on this earth (Isaiah 60, etc.). 
This central position of Israel — central not only for its own 
salvation but also for that of the whole of mankind — is the 
background to the hard words of Jesus, “I am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt. 15: 24). In these 
words there is implied both a great exclusiveness and a great 
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universalism. He had to concentrate His task on the one people, 
but by so doing He brought salvation to all people. And this is 
true because Israel was chosen not only for its own salvation but 
also as the mediator for all mankind. 

There are also signs in the life of St. Paul which lead us to 
understand that he held the same view. At every place where 
he came he tried first of all to come in contact with the Jews, 
and when they refused to listen to him, he went on to the 
Gentiles, or, better, he could go on to them (Acts 13: 44-48). 


2. There are, however, several indications that the larger 
missionary view was not unknown to Jesus. There are very few 
sayings of Jesus spoken with direct reference to mission during 
His lifetime. In fact, it seems very difficult to find anything 
more than what He says of the woman who anointed His head 
in the house of Simon the leper: ““Truly I say to you, wherever 
this gospel is preached in the whole world, what she has done 
will be told in memory of her’ (Mark 14: 9). A coming world- 
wide missionary work is not directly stated but is no doubt 
implied in these words. But it is merely a statement of fact and 
nothing is said about the action of men. 

In addition, there are instances where Jesus shows in action 
that He Himself can break through the isolation of Israel. He 
does help the woman of Canaan (Matt. 15: 21 ff.), although 
He has to tell her that’ His call applies exclusively to the Jews. 
Neither can we forget His talk with the Samaritan woman and 
its consequences (John 4). While it is true that Samaria was 
not completely identical with the land of the Gentiles, it did 
stand outside the fellowship of Israel. It is also well worth 
noting that it is in this connection that Jesus gives one of His 
great mission statements, which perhaps has an eschatological 
colour to it: “Lift up your eyes, and see how the fields are 
already white for harvest.” 


3. With the death of Jesus all the limitations to Israel are 
broken down, and the great missionary command can be given. 
Too strong a stress can never be laid upon the fact that it is 
the Resurrected Christ who gives the missionary commission. 
That is the decisive fact. Now He is the Exalted One, not tied 
to any people or nation, the universal and true Saviour and 
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King. In the Resurrection His salvation has been fulfilled, and 
now the work of salvation is for all, both individuals and nations. 
Here is the first guarantee and motivation for mission — the 
universal salvation of the Cross. This thought is expressed in 
the simplest and clearest way in the saying: “And I, if (or, 
better, when) I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me” (John 12: 32). Here you find the drawing power of 
both the Cross and the Resurrection. He who atoned for the 
sins of the whole world is He who was lifted up upon the Cross, 
and through His Resurrection and Ascension He is the accom- 
plisher of a mission. Here we also find the most biblical expres- 
sion of what “mission” really is. It is not “going out’’, still 
less “propagating” or similar words, but “drawing’’. And the 
most important thing is that the “drawer’’ is not a man, but 
Jesus Himself. He is the missionary through His Cross and 
the drawing power of His salvation. The connection with the 
Old Testament and the ideas of Zion is very evident, for from 
Zion goes out a drawing power. The salvation which is to be 
found there will make all nations gather under its sign 
(Isaiah 60, ff). 


The great commission 


Now we must go on to consider the so-called missionary 
command in Matthew 28: 18-20, and the parallel passages in 
Mark 16: 15, Luke 24: 46 f., and John 20: 21. These words in 
Matthew’s Gospel have frequently been allowed to dominate the 
missionary view of the Gospels, to the neglect of very impor- 
tant material in John’s Gospel which in some respects corrects 
a one-sided interpretation of Matthew 28. The leading idea in 
the Gospels about mission is not, as is so often assumed, that 
of “going out’. That is a one-sided view, because it stresses too 
strongly human action. To obey the missionary command 
becomes ‘‘taking a trip’, and that is not at all its deepest meaning. 
As a result of this interpretation, missions have been seen 
rather superficially as a type of human activity, which is not 
at all the meaning to be found in the Gospels. Missions can thus 
easily become a “travelling around”, a propagation of ideas, 
which may well correspond to the modern way of working, but 
which has very little to do with the biblical meaning of mission. 
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To support this view we may cite two facts. In the Greek 
text of Matthew 28 : 19 — ‘‘Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations” — “‘go’’ is not the main verb but the present par- 
ticiple, which of course indicates its subordinate relationship to 
the main verb, which is ‘make’ (matheteusate). Those who 
build their whole missionary position on the word “‘go”’ have a 
very narrow basis for their work, from a grammatical point of 
view at least. Moreover, as indicated above, the word which 
best describes what is meant in the Gospels by mission is “draw’’ 
— the “drawing” power of Jesus. There are other quotations 
where this idea is evident. In Matthew 13: 47 there is the 
reference to the net which was cast into the sea and “‘when it 
was full, they drew it to shore’. The net which was full repre- 
sents the fulness of all nations, which one day will be gathered 
together in the Kingdom. Note also the passive forms in 
Greek : there are forces at work which are not mentioned by 
name but which undoubtedly do not belong to heaven. There 
is also another saying of John: “And I have other sheep which 
are not of this fold; I must bring them also, and they will 
heed my voice. So there shall be one flock and one shepherd” 
(John 10: 16). Here is the world view, and here also is the 
Greek verb agagein — to bring or draw. And still the subject is 
Jesus and not man. The final aim is surely not only ecumenical 
but also missionary — that through the mission the one Church 
may appear, and this Church belongs to the one Lord. 


The calling of men 


There is in the New Testament a clear idea of the calling of 
men into the service of the Kingdom. This is not illogical in 
the light of what has already been said. God makes His own 
work, and He alone can do it, but in His grace and power He 
wishes, and needs, men to take part in it. But it is very impor- 
tant that all our thinking on the activity of men should be 
closely tied to the Bible. 

There are in the New Testament two expressions for the 
human side of the spreading of the Kingdom throughout the 
world : to preach or proclaim (the Greek keryssein) and to wit- 
ness (martyrein). Sometimes they are used interchangeably, 
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and it is hardly right or possible to make any clear-cut dis- 
tinction between them. However it can be noted that the first 
word is the term of the Synoptic Gospels, while the second — 
belongs to John. There are, however, some passages where both 
are found together, for example in Matthew 10 where this view 
is chiefly expressed. The word “‘preach’”’ is used in verses 7 and 
27, and “‘witness” in verse 18. Near ‘‘witness”’ stands ‘‘confess’’, 
in which the whole chapter seems to be summed up. 

The task of men is to proclaim Christ, to witness for Christ, 
to confess Christ. All the time the reference is to Christ and 
nothing else. The expressions may vary, but always the object 
must be Christ. It may be right to differentiate between the 
two words by saying that preaching is a more regulated form 
of confession. Preaching is affected by the rules of rhetoric, 
but witness creates its own free forms. Surely it is not right 
to confine preaching within too narrow limits, and there is 
always a close relationship between the sermon and the witness. 


A witness unto all nations 


It is important to know to whom the preaching and the wit- 
ness are directed. There are some passages which indicate that 
the preaching refers to the whole world: “‘And this gospel of 
the kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world for 
a witness unto all nations, and then the end will come” (Matt. 
24: 14. See also Mark 13: 10). Here there is just the confusion 
between preaching and confession mentioned above. There are 
other passages pointing in the same direction. There is no limit 
to the wideness of the world. The Gospel has to be brought to 
all those who have not heard it — to every individual and every 
society, every nation and every people. It belongs to all those 
who do not know Christ or who do not know Him in the right 
way. 

Who shall proclaim and confess ? This question is as impor- 
tant as the first, for it implies the great question of the calling 
to serve. There are some words which seem to be directed to a cer- 
tain group — to the apostles or others. But there are also passages 
where it is clearly stated that the call comes to everyone and 
not to a chosen flock. The best example of this is the charge 
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which Jesus gives to the apostles as He sends them out (Matt. ro). 
There are several important sayings on the service of men to 
Himself. The first half of this chapter clearly refers to the 
apostles, who have a special task. They are sent out by Jesus 
with the words: “‘And preach as you go, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse 
lepers, cast out demons. You have received without pay, give 
without pay.” There are three points of interest there: firstly, 
the calling must be fulfilled wherever you go, wherever men 
come within reach ; secondly, the calling has two parts — preach- 
ing, that is, witnessing in words, and healing, that is, witness- 
ing in action ; and lastly, the possibility of winning men for God 
is totally dependent upon the gifts that God gives. 

In the second half of the chapter, from verse 24 on, it seems 
quite certain that another subject is assumed. These words of 
Jesus are not spoken only to the twelve, but to all who become 
His disciples. If there are different opinions about those who 
claim to be the real heirs of the apostles — the only possible 
ones are those who bear the office of the Church or the Church 
itself — there is no doubt as to who are spoken about here. 
Matthew 10: 24 ff. deals with the Christian way of life, where 
disgrace and suffering are to be expected, and where fear is a 
very common thing. There are also verses here which have a 
clear reference to our subject. “‘What I tell you in the dark, 
utter in the light ; and what you hear whispered, proclaim upon 
the housetops” (verse 27). This is not sufficiently clear to 
allow any certain interpretation, but it is plain that it refers to 
the Christian duty to witness to one’s spiritual experiences, 
which must be passed on to others. So far everything is clear. 
Through this we arrive at a very important conclusion — the 
motive for evangelism which we have been seeking. In this 
we have in fact found that main motive of evangelism, for 
which we were seeking. There also seems to be no doubt that 
the calling refers to the Christian man or woman. 

This view is verified by verses 32 and 33, which have a quite 
unique position in the teaching of Jesus. There He says in 
solemn and earnest terms that eternal happiness will be given 
to those who confess Him among men, that is, that the witness 
of Christ makes Him an Advocate and Helper of God and thus 
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brings the individual to the glory of heaven. And the contrary 
is asserted with the same weight. He who denies Christ before 
men, that is, who fails in his duty to witness for and to Him — 
the duty which is contained in the call to discipleship of Christ 
— will be denied by Christ in the day of judgment. He will 
stand there without the only true Helper, and will be lost. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the calling in the meaning 
of the New Testament always applies citizenship in the King- 
dom of God. But in this calling another is implied — a calling 
to the service of God. This service has different forms, but it is 
always in its essence witness, evangelism. It has to be carried 
out ; there is no possibility of escape for those who believe in 
Christ. Some are called to the office of witness, that is, the 
ministry ; others receive the call within their profession, what- 
ever it may be. There is only one condition: if you are a 
Christian and live as a disciple of Christ, you have, by reason 
of that fact, the duty and task of bringing His Gospel to all 
those who do not know it. 


The Sovereign Lord as Saving Love 


NEts F. S. FERRE 


The heart of the Christian faith is the fact that the sovereign 
Lord is saving love. Therefore to be a loyal subject and a willing 
child is to share God’s concern for the world. In a world of 
ignorance and sin, evangelism and missions are as inevitable 
to the Christian as the reality of the Gospel. 

Because God is love, He has given freedom both to man and 
to nature. Freedom for man is his occasion for becoming a 
genuine self through responsible choices. Freedom for nature 
is the providing of the means whereby such choices may be 
made. By being indirectly related to God within a partially 
independent nature, as well as directly in the Spirit, man has 
the chance to learn, by trial and error including rebellion, that 
God’s way is best, and thus to become a convinced and willing 
son. Ignorance and sin are deeply intertwined as divinely 
purposed ambiguity and man’s culpable abuse of freedom. 

Because man and nature are both genuinely free, to a real 
extent God needs man’s help. Such need is not the limitation 
but the expression of His sovereignty. It is the way love works. 
For this reason God’s work with man is mainly existential, in 
the preparation for the coming of the Christ, in the Christ, and 
in the Church. God works not only from beyond history, but 
within it, not only on men, but with them. 

To do God’s will men need to plan. This is their stewardship 
of time and thought. In order for such planning to be possible, 
God made nature and history to a large extent predictable. But 
He also made them both precarious, in order that our planning 
be not substituted for dependence upon Himself, through which 
dependence we learn to trust Him. His ways, to all eternity, 
are sovereignly beyond our ways. The more the Christian is 
open to His voice, therefore, the more flexible he also is to 
God’s fuller leading and the less important he believes his 
planning as such to be, while also, oppositely, the nearer he 
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lives to God the more he can plan in line with the divine predic- 
tion, especially insofar as that is over against merely human 
wisdom. 


Total tasks of the total Church 


Both evangelism and missions are tasks of the total Church. 
They are the way the body builds itself up in love. Individual 
invitation is valid only on behalf of the fellowship of faith in 
Christ’s love, wherein alone salvation is obtained. The more the 
Church lives out its own Gospel, in gratitude and in loving 
obedience, demonstrating the indivisible community of the new 
creatures in Christ, in worship, creative thought, and in con- 
cerned action, the more effective is its evangelism and missions. 
Though the Church witnesses always to its Lord, its best witness 
is through the kind of life which He alone makes possible. The 
manifold mysteries of God must be made manifest through the 
Church as the community of the Cross and of the living Lord, if 
the world is to be delivered from the mere wisdom of human words. 

But beyond being tasks for the total Church, evangelism and 
missions are also total tasks. Obviously primary is man’s basic 
relation to God and to his fellow men, his spiritual relation. 
The proclaiming of light, forgiveness, and freedom through 
Christ from sin, the law, darkness of mind, and death are there- 
fore at the centre of the message. Nevertheless completely 
involved in this message is also Christian education as the 
preparation for conversion and the steady light on the process 
of growth in grace. All education, too, to be legitimate should 
in the last instance lead back to God. Of equal intrinsic import- 
ance, too, is the Christian witness in the physical realm, whether 
of healing, agriculture or commerce, or political and social 
improvement. The cup is given in Christ’s name whether it is 
of Spirit, knowledge or water ; for God is redeemer, truth, and 
creator, and only the total task of evangelism and missions 
witnesses to the sovereignty of God in all realms of life. 

Evangelism and missions are basically the same thing: the 
announcing of the glad news that the sovereign Lord is saving 
love. A distinction of terms might be made, for some purposes, 
to the effect that the former is the Church addressing those 
who already know but have not accepted the Gospel, while 
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missions are to those who have not yet heard the Christian 
call within a background of a culture continually conversant 
with Christian thought. Actually, however, evangelism and 
missions are always present together when either is legitimate. 
Evangelism is the total content of Christian missions and 
missions are the total drive of Christian evangelism. 

Evangelism in home missions faces a field where Christian 
ideas have been gradually and lengthily insulated from positive 
emotional response, the context of meaning having been largely 
disassociated from the context of motivation. This condition, 
furthermore, has been aided by the social acceptance of this 
disassociation both, to a great extent, within the actual churches 
and generally outside them. On the mission fields, there is 
little direct emotional background of long standing connected 
with Christian ideas, and the problem, therefore, is to connect 
these ideas with some actual depth of emotional response, which 
is, at the same time, consistent with the fullest possible kind 
of Christian life. 


The power of the Spirit 


In the total Christian witness the need to find and properly 
to use the right terms and symbols of communication must not 
be underestimated, taking for granted of course that complete 
care is taken to understand and to present the Christian faith in 
true perspective and proportion. This need involves the dedi- 
cated empathy whereby the evangelist or the missionary enters 
the discourse of those to whom he proclaims the Gospel. Every 
effort should also be made to speak by the concrete witness of 
concerned work, without which faith is indeed dead. Beyond 
this, however, lies the most effective Christian approach, the 
speaking as on Pentecost with tongues of fire and interpretation. 

The Holy Spirit, operationally speaking, is God understood 
and effective through Christ as Agape, the New Testament love 
exemplified in the Cross. The Spirit of God, for our purposes 
now, we may think of as God, concurrently working in nature 
and man on the sub-agapaic level. The Holy Spirit, the gift to 
the fellowship of faith, is in Himself at one with the Spirit of 
God, the sustainer and guide of creation in general ; but func- 
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tionally He is different. He who comes sent as the special Coun- 
sellor by the Son, yet also, in another way, broods over the void 
and lights every man that comes into the world. The deepest 
in every man is the fact that he is made by love and for love 
because he is made by God and for God. When the Christian 
speaks in the Spirit he speaks beyond mere words of reason, 
experience, or expedience. The Holy Spirit transmits the Word 
behind the barricades of the fearful or self-justifying heart, 
translates it into terms of his own idiom, transforms the mean- 
ing into the precise pattern of relevance for the individual soul, 
and transpowers it not only with light and judgment, but with 
a seeking and healing grace. 

The key to a more effective evangelism and missions is the 
practicing of this truth of the early Church and of all legitimate 
Christian proclamation throughout the ages, namely, to speak 
not in words of men’s wisdom but in demonstration of the spirit 
and of power. Every person lives dominantly on one of three 
levels : on that of self-interest and fear, on that of duty and the 
sense of right, or, again, on that of Christ’s love and outgoing 
concern. For love to find and to help release those labouring 
under fear or under law, it is necessary to get beyond the intel- 
lectual blocks which have been raised by the depth-self by 
whatever combination of ignorance, faithlessness or rebellion. 

Often a wise and patient work of exploding false alternatives 
is required. Often the removal of the offense of sub-Christian 
life on the part of the evangelist or missionary is demanded. 
Yet basic is the power to speak with the tongues of the Spirit 
whereby the emotional basis of rationalization is cut through by 
a new sense of reality and salvation. The real problem with both 
evangelism and missions is the fact that men dare not repent 
and accept their own true good until they have genuinely ex- 
perienced the goodness of God which leads to repentance. In 
mission fields, particularly, gripping fear must often become re- 
placed by faith in God’s love through personal bearers of it. 


The Christ of love 


Above all, Christ must be taught for what He is: unlimited 
love on every level of life to redeem it and to make it creative. 
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When Christ is made into a dogmatic wall of defense rather than 
an open door of life, He may, of course, be preached, never- 
theless, and some good may come of it. But the Christ of envy 
and strife is not the Christ of love who fulfils every religion be- 
cause He lights every heart that comes into the world. Christ- 
ianity is not a block of doctrine to be confessed to the glory of 
a self-contained God, but is a living way of fulfilment through 
His love for each and all. We have talked of ‘‘the subversive 
fulfilment” of other religions in terms of the Cross. Someone 
has said that a subversive fulfilment of dogmatic Christianity in 
other religions may become necessary until the universal reality 
of God’s complete concern for all, to redeem, to unite, and to 
give life abundantly, the very heart of the meaning of Christ, 
becomes genuine in lives touched by the fulness of the Spirit. 

Creeds and confessions are all too often the lightning rods, 
conducting away the challenge and power of the Gospel by their 
wires of events which are celebrated apart from the centrality 
of Christian meaning. If Christ is truly lived and proclaimed, 
whatever in other religions is inconsistent with this love will - 
melt away, as snow on the windshield when the hot air from the 
defroster is blowing ; whatever is consistent in any religion, how- 
ever, will remain to bless that religion with cultural continuity ; 
until beyond the past and the present of Christian and non- 
Christian history, there will be a total evangelism stirring the 
inert possibilities of world-community into creative abundance. 
Historic cross-fertilization on the horizontal plane will be rained 
and warmed into new and better ways when the Gospel becomes 
vertically the molding power of authentic Christian community. 

God as redeemer, truth and creator is everywhere and at all 
times present on every level of human community. At every 
level of life there is our opportunity to receive the grace of 
growth, decision, conversion, renewal, and that in organic rela- 
tion to what is already actual. The only source, standard and 
dynamic of the Gospel is the love of God, completely for all, our 
complete faith in Him, and the grateful and obedient living and 
proclaiming, by the whole Church everywhere, that the sover- 
eign Lord is saving love. 


The Place of Missions in the Christian Faith 


WILLIAM O, FENNELL 


Every scribe who 1s instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a householder which bringeth out of his treasure things 
new and old. —(Matthew 12: 51-52.) 


Faith and history 


The Christian faith, eternal and changeless in its foundation, 
is related to change at two decisive points. There is the con- 
stant need for re-examination of doctrine, of the way in which 
faith ought to think about itself, and there is the constant need 
for re-examination of methods, of the way in which and the 
means by which faith ought to act. In each of these cases it is 
faith’s involvement in history which forces on it the realization 
of the need for change. It is in the context of history that the 
inadequacies of our doctrinal formulation of the Christian faith 
become manifest. Heresies, which always arise from a partial 
insight into divinely-revealed truth taken for the whole, are 
always avenged in history by the rise of other heresies which 
seek to correct the inadequacies of the first but in an equally 
extreme way. And it is the continual change of the historical 
context itself that makes out of date the ways and means of 
action of yesterday. 

This does not mean that the content of our faith is historic- 
ally conditioned. History merely provides the occasion for the 
discovery of this need for change. God uses history to force 
upon man the acknowledgement of his time-bound limitations 
of finitude and sin and to drive him back to the one true source 
of things old as well as new. It is out of our “instruction unto 
the kingdom of heaven’, that is, out of God’s Word revealed, 
that we must seek under grace to bring forth things new and old. 
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Missions and history 


We come then to the question which is before us — missions 
in this present day. How are we to think about them ? How 
are we to engage in them? Of one thing many are certain, 
namely, of the need for grace to quicken in us the discovery of 
some things new in both doctrine and method. For history is 
disclosing the inadequacy and the irrelevancy of former thought 
and practice to meet the demands of the present hour. We are 
being driven to re-examine our “‘instruction unto the kingdom”, 
to re-examine God’s Word for creative light on how we should 
think about and engage in missionary endeavour. 

For one thing, history has disclosed to us how ephemeral 
has been our division of the world into two camps: “‘Christen- 
dom” and ‘“‘the pagans’. Has not all our thinking on missions 
in the past been determined by this distinction ? Whether it 
was ever right to think in such terms, in days that are past it 
did have a kind of relative justification and was a great motiv- 
ating force. But those days ave past. Since Kierkegaard’s tren- 
chant “Attack on Christendom’’, prophetic in denouncing a 
condition which existed long before his day but which has be- 
come more patent and generally recognized in our own, one can 
no longer think in terms of a faith-enlightened Christendom 
directing its mission solely to sin-darkened countries ‘‘over 
there’. On the other hand the presence of the indigenous chur- 
ches, the quality of whose faith and witness is beyond dispute, 
has shattered the other pole of this former distinction. Pagan- 
ism is deeply entrenched in ‘“‘Christendom”’ ; faith lives in a liv- 
ing Church in “pagandom’’. 

This one illustrative point is sufficient to launch us into the 
deep of our problem. What is the meaning and nature of mis- 
sions in a world where there are no clear-cut boundaries between 
Christian and un-Christian countries ? We turn to the Scrip- 
tures to see if perchance we may find some little light on a 
perplexing problem that history has forced upon us. 


The Evangel and the Church 


In the New Testament, evangelism, mission and Church are 
inseparably related to one another. The Evangel and Church 
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are brought into organic relation in that locus classicus, the con- 
fession of Peter: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Here the Evangel, the good news of God’s kingly reign 
over sin, suffering and death, the sovereign power of God, pres- 
ent in time in the person of His Son, working out the redemption 
of man, of history and of nature, affirms itself to faith. “Blessed 
art thou Peter’, not according to the judgment of man for being 
the first, but according to the judgment of God for being gra- 
ciously given to understand wherein the world’s destiny and 
hope lies. It is on the rock of this confession that Jesus Christ 
claims He will build His Church. It is the proclaiming and re- 
ceiving of this confession which is the key to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It is the Church, which lives by this proclaiming and 
this receiving, against which the demonic powers of evil beat 
in vain. 

For this Evangel to be preached and believed is for the 
Church to be built up. The Evangel aims at building up the 
Church. In the book of the Acts from the very beginning of 
the evangelical enterprise, those who respond to the Evangel 
are said to be added to the Church (Acts 2: 47). 

Now the question must be raised: Is not the Evangel more 
comprehensive than the Church ? Does it not proclaim the good 
news of the Kingdom of God, of God’s kingly rule achieved by 
the Christ over history and nature, over the whole world ? Does 
not the Evangel aim at this Kingdom of God and is not the 
Church to be understood as an instrument, as the means God 
uses for the announcing to the world this truth of faith and 
hope ? There are some who understand it in this light. The 
Church from this point of view is integrally related to time — 
to that time which intervenes between the resurrection of Christ 
and the eschaton, the End, when God’s reign over the world 
will be openly manifest and the Christ’s glory patently made 
known. Ce temps intermédiaire, ce temps de la proclamation de 
VEvangile, cest le temps de VEglise. L’Eglse est avant tout 
Vinstrument de cette proclamation. Elle est la voix de Dieu qui 
s’adresse au monde (Théo Preiss). 

Without wishing to contradict the truth that is maintained 
here, there are three things one would like to suggest in this 
connection which have a bearing on the question of missions. 
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1. The Church in essence is not merely an instrument of 
evangelization. It is the Body of the living Christ. Between 
Him and His Body, to take the analogy of St. Paul, there is no 
divorce or death to intervene. The Church is thus not confined 
within the limits of time. God’s will for the Church is that it 
should be increasingly edified in love (Eph. 4: 15-16), that it 
should be continually sanctified and cleansed by the Word “‘that 
he might at the last present it unto himself a glorious Church, 
not having a spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should 
be holy and without blemish” (Eph. 5 : 25-27). 


2. This leads us to the second point. The preaching of the 
Evangel is never only directed outwards towards the world. It 
is also addressed to the Church itself. The Church lives by the 
Evangel it proclaims in two ways: (a) Since we never ave but 
are always becoming Christian ; since we never have but con- 
tinually must receive ever anew the faith ; since the old man still 
lives while the new man is being put on; since we always stand 
in the need of forgiveness and justifying grace, we of the Church 
need again and again to hear the Evangel preached to us. (b) But 
since we are of the Church and since we do seek to grow in grace 
and knowledge, we desire not only the Word of justification and 
forgiveness but the Word of edification. To this end there is 
given to the Church not only evangelists, but also pastors and 
teachers, those endowed with varying gifts of the Spirit. 


3. The Gospel 7s more extensive than the Church as we 
know it in the present. The Evangel does announce to the 
world God’s kingly rule over history and creation. The Church 
of the present is the place where that kingly rule is acknow- 
ledged, is, though very imperfectly, actualized, is to the world 
proclaimed. But the future, the end, still lies with the Church. 
For in the end there will be no “world” to constitute the differ- 
ence between Church and world. When the kingdoms of this 
world shall have become the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ, then shall the Church be all in all. Then shall the song 
of the Church of the present, “Blessing and honour and glory 
and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever’, become the song of the whole 
creation. 
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So much for the relation between evangelism and Church. 
We must now pass to the question of missions and attempt to 
indicate the relation of these things to our main problem. 


The ‘‘sent’’ ones 


There is no word in the New Testament corresponding to 
our word “‘missions’’. Indeed, there is no fact corresponding to 
missions as understood in our opening remarks. There are, of 
course, the Apostles. There are those who are “sent”. Who 
are they ? How are they sent ? Where are they sent ? For 
what are they sent ? We will deal briefly with these questions 
only as they bear on our subject. 

Who are they ? They are those who are chosen, who are 
called for a particular task. ““Ye have not chosen me but I have 
chosen you... ye shall be my witnesses.’ With all the infinity 
of difference that there is between the calling to the apostolate 
and the calling to missionary service today, this crucial simi- 
larity remains — each must feel himself called to a particular 
task. Each must be sent. 

How are they sent ? They receive power of the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Spirit by whom the living Christ becomes affirmed in 
the life of the believer becomes the effective power by which 
those sent witness to Him. It is not merely that the Holy Spirit 
is given as a means for accomplishing this mission, this evan- 
gelistic task. 'The gift of the Spirit is a good in itself. At Pen- 
tecost the whole assembled company received it, and always 
the Apostles were concerned that others should receive it too. 
The Christian‘life, if it is /zfe, is life in the Spirit. It is the power 
of this life-giving spirit which creates the motivation for the 
evangelical task. It turns what may seem to be a heteronomous 
command, “‘Go ye into all the world’’, into a living response of 
faith and love. It is because the Apostles through the Holy 
Spirit were possessed by the Evangel that they were inspired, 
motivated, urged to proclaim it. Missionaries, even as Apostles, 
do not evangelize under the powerless ordinance of a legal com- 
mand. If Paul said of himself that he was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, it was no formal obedience of which he 
spoke. And if he cried, ““Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel”, 
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it was no heteronomous judgment which he feared. We know 
from his other sayings that it was not the constraint of a legal 
command but the constraint of a divine truth and love which 
drove him ceaselessly to proclaim the Gospel of which he was 
not ashamed. One can evangelize by legal demand no more 
than one can really love his neighbour under constraint. It is 
only when necessity is laid upon one by the living reality of that 
which has laid hold of one’s life that one becomes an effective 
evangelist. If one has to find justification for missionary en- 
deavour in certain proof texts of the Scriptures which indicate 
the universal scope of the divine will for evangelical effort, it 
augurs ill for missions in our day. Within the Gospel itself there 
is an implicit universalism, and within the effective power of 
the truth and love that the Holy Spirit quickens in the one who 
receives it, is that which drives one to proclaim it to all who 
are in need. 

Where are they sent ? Out into the world. Just that. 
Beginning from where they were in Jerusalem and continuing 
on out into the world. Here and there and everywhere the good 
news of the Kingdom was to be proclaimed — not here more 
than here; but simply where there were those who could be 
reached ; where there were those who would listen ; where there 
were those who would respond. There is not the space here to 
go into the mysterious question of the relation of Jew and Gen- 
tile to the Gospel which concerned Paul so much in his Epistle 
to the Romans. All we can indicate is that it is the consensus 
of New Testament teaching, and is a fact implicit in the Gospel 
itself, that the evangelical enterprise aims at a universal Church. 
This is made explicit in Christ’s command to his disciples. It 
is symbolized in the experience of Pentecost where in one con- 
gregation men in all tongues ‘“‘proclaimed the wonderful works 
of God’. 


Missions and the eschaton 


There is a further point upon which one might say a brief 
word. What is the relation between missions and the eschaton ? 
‘This Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world 
for a witness unto all the nations ; and then shall the end come” 
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(Matt. 22:14). This relation between the universal witness of 
the Evangel and the end of the world is a mystery which may 
resist all attempts to understand. There are things hidden even 
to faith which must await the End to be fully understood. But 
this does not take from us the obligation to seek for under- 
standing. 

There are some who would interpret this relation in terms 
of a mathematical and causal relation in time. We must first 
do this, in order that this other will follow. But it is doubtful 
if much genuine incentive for missionary endeavour will result 
from such thinking. Or if it does, missions as a means to the 
End will certainly give rise to a rather loveless sort of en- 
deavour. 

There are others who understand this relation in a more pos- 
itive and creative way., The universal expansion of the faith 
is conceived of as creating a world-wide expectancy for the End, 
a preparation in history for history’s fulfilment which God will 
act to meet. 

But may we not, must we not, for all the truth and insight 
there is in this latter position, think even more positively and 
creatively ? Our Evangel is not only related to hope, though 
hope is no small part. Faith has a realizing power. The living 
Christ does win victories here and now in time. The love of 
God is shed abroad in some hearts. History is determined by 
the impact that the Church, where living, makes upon the 
societies of men. History is never redeemed. The devil also wins 
his victories and will to the end. But there are partial fulfilments 
of God’s kingly rule over time. The ultimate fulfilment is still 
to be hoped and longed for. But these partial fulfilments are 
to be worked for. And they also give meaning to history ; they 
form part of the universal mission of the Church. The Church 
is not only expectant. It is militant in the world, fighting with 
its divine Word of truth and grace against idolatrous truths 
and demonic powers. The field of battle for the Church is the 
world, for that is the field of battle of the enemy. 

In the last analysis it may be idle to speculate on the rela- 
tion of the universal proclamation of the Evangel and the com- 
ing of the End. But this we may believe : although the Scrip- 
tures give us no reason to hope that the universal extension 
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of the Church will bring about a progressive overcoming of the 
evil by the good in history, yet the victories won by the power 
of the Gospel and the prophetic witness of the Church over the 
proud and rebellious will of man are never lost. They will be 
preserved in the ultimate victory which is the coming of the 
Kingdom of God in its fulness. Moreover, it may well be that 
these partial victories are signs, manifest in time, of the ultimate 
victory. The more universal they are in extent, the more ade- 
quate they will be as a sign. But this sign is a reality. Out of 
love for man and obedience to God, the Church seeks the reality 
more than the sign in the extension of the Evangel throughout 
the world. 


The raison d’étre of forergn missions 


We come then finally to the question: what is the raison 
d’étve of foreign missions ? If the conclusions we have drawn 
are theologically correct, we must affirm that there is nothing 
theologically unique in the call to foreign missionary service. 
The Church is called by her Lord to engage in the task of uni- 
versal evangelism in a world where the primary distinction is 
not between Christian and pagan countries, but between those 
who believe and those who do not. Thus the “going out’’, the 
“being sent’’, which is implied in the term “‘apostolate”’ is to be 
understood in the first place in terms of a direction outward 
towards the unbelieving world. God’s will is that the Gospel 
should be preached to the uttermost parts of the earth to the 
end that all men should hear it and believe. Wherever that un- 
believing world exists, whether it be in one’s own congregation, 
family, city or nation, or in some foreign country, there is the 
field for missionary endeavour. In principle, the world is the 
valid parish of every Christian. The question as to whether one 
will exercise his calling to evangelize ‘“‘at home’”’ or in some for- 
eign part is for the individual a matter of Christian vocation. 
For the Church, which may be the instrument of God’s call, 
this question will be one of strategy. 

There will always be a need for “‘foreign’’ missionaries : firstly, 
because there are some parts of the world where the resources 
for evangelistic endeavour are relatively weaker, where at any 
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particular time the struggle with the enemy of the faith may 
seem to be the most crucial, and therefore where the need for 
Christian reinforcement is greater ; secondly, because the uni- 
versal Church has both need and desire for mutual sharing in 
the charismatic gifts of the Spirit which God bestows diversely 
on various peoples and individuals. 

Thus there will always be a call from God to individuals to 
engage in missionary endeavour abroad. Every Christian who 
is the servant of Christ and of His Church will be continually 
open to such a call. But though the place and the nature of this 
Christian’s service will be unique, the end of that service he will 
share with every fellow-worker in Christ — that the Gospel may 
be proclaimed universally, that men may be converted and be- 
lieve, that history may be changed by the impact of the Word 
upon it, and that the universal Church may be edified in truth 
and love. 


“Mission” in an Industrialized Society 
E. R. WICKHAM 


It is with much hesitation that I have undertaken to write 
about the mission of the Church from the point of view of the 
problem in a heavily industrialized, urban society of the north 
of England. The more one explores the problem in a serious 
way, the more one questions the normal expressions of ‘‘mis- 
sion’, and yet the alternatives have been only glimpsed, and 
have nowhere been fully actualized. The more one knows about 
the problem, the more one is chary of committing oneself about 
it on paper. 

First, I should like to say something about our mental 
attitude towards the problem. I think this is of paramount im- 
portance, and have become even more convinced of it after 
participation in many consultations about the witness and mis- 
sion of the Church, not least after my membership in the second 
Commission at Amsterdam. The first requirement is to under- 
stand the problem, to measure and plumb it — historically, 
sociologically, and psychologically, and not to rely on zeal and 
evangelistic fervour alone, even when these are supported by 
a respectable theology of mission. Frankly, I think that set 
against the magnitude and gravity of the problem and the task, 
much that passes as the witness of mission of the Church is super- 
ficial and does damage to the Christian Church and her Gospel. 


The seed and the ground 


Indeed, the magnitude of the problem is such that soberness 
and humility might well drive us to believe that the decisive 
factor is not so much an equipped Church as a change in the 
world and the human situation in which the Church is set — a 
change that would so affect men’s hopes, assumptions, aspira- 
tions, their thinking, and the very air they breathe, that the 
Gospel might make sense to them. In the terminology of the 
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parable of the sower, today much of the seed may be dead, how- 
ever diligently scattered (and the Church might doubtless pay 
a little more attention to the condition of the seed that she so 
generously sows) — but it is more than this. Today there may 
be something in the very ground itself that precludes the germ- 
ination of the seed — even quite good seed, perhaps all but 
the best seed, perhaps every kind of seed. There may be con- 
ditions that the Church cannot alter ; men may play their part, 
consciously and unconsciously, in shaping the conditions of the 
present and future, but God’s providential will is sovereign. A 
few voices — perhaps prophetic voices — have said that it may 
be that God does not will the conversion of the world into the 
Church in our time, and knowing the state of the Church into 
which men would press and the pattern of spirituality they 
would assume, may we not at least admit the cogency of these 
hard words ? This is to say that the Church is in desperate 
need of reformation, and that perhaps atheism and paganism — 
a lengthy period in which the ground lies fallow — must cleanse 
both Church and world of bad religion, at least of spurious 
Christian religion and inadequate expressions of Christianity. 

It should not be necessary to add that the social revolutions 
of our day, in the widest and deepest sense of those words, are 
inseparable from this approach. If there is some truth in these 
words, it is in such a light that we should look at such diverse 
factors as the recession of the Protestant churches in Europe 
and no doubt in the “mission field” ; the frequent alliance of 
the Roman Catholic Church with political reaction ; the passing 
of the bourgeois way of life with its Christian epiphenomenon ; 
the gulf between the churches and the working classes ; the 
alienation of typical men of an industrialized society —- work- 
ers, trade unionists, socialists, scientists, technicians — and 
the ineffectiveness of so much mission work of the churches 
that is so ‘‘optimistic as to possibilities, and often almost des- 
pairing as to results’. 


The need for a new witness 


All this may sound very despairing — but it should not be 
so. Certainly not for Christians, who should want to be rid of 
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all illusions. And indeed, there is a certain satisfaction to be 
derived from the fact that in an industrialized society the Church 
is set in a quite new kind of society that she has never learned 
how to baptize, and that it is only quite recently (though late 
enough !) that she has begun to admit this. It is not that there 
was once a Christian industrialized society (for example, in its 
paleotechnic phase), but that now the Church has lost ground 
— not that she succeeded in such a society and now fails. The 
simple fact is that she never did succeed to any considerable 
extent. This should give liberation to the Church, and should 
move us to work towards radical new expressions of the life, 
work and witness of the Church, when and where experience, 
necessity and wisdom dictate. We are only in despair when we 
lament the failure of inherited and traditional expressions of 
life, ministry and technique to be creative agencies of the Spirit 
in our modern society, or where we nostalgically lament the 
passing of an old social order and refuse to face a new one, or 
delude ourselves that the old one has only suffered a temporary 
set-back. Nor should we despair or run to the catacombs, even 
if we think that world cataclysm and the climate of modern 
thought preclude the possibility of conversion of an industri- 
alized society in our time. The initiative to convert (in the widest 
sense of that word) belongs to the Church. This only means 
that the task is a different one in our epoch, a more complicated 
one for which history provides us with no exact precedent, so 
that we have to discover it for ourselves. The winds may con- 
tinue to blow against us, but the ball is at our feet. 


A “mission” for laymen 


Let me now be a little more concrete about ‘‘mission’”’ in an 
industrial, urban society. And we must be modest. I assume 
that, with the shrinkage of the Church, demands upon Christians 
in terms of witness must correspondingly increase. In a 
“Christendom” a vast section of Christianity will be nominal, 
conformist, while at the other end of the scale, in a society 
deliberately hostile to Christianity, there can be no merely nom- 
inal faith. I assume too that “‘mission’’ is the task of the whole 
Church, and in its day-to-day living is to be expressed primarily 
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through its laity dispersed in society. What then could it mean 
for the Church to take the initiative in “‘mission” in an indus- 
trialized society such as we have in the north of England ? 
From my experience, and from what I have glimpsed beyond 
it, | would unhesitatingly say that the Church takes a significant 
step when it produces some laymen who are themselves active 
agents, catalysts, influencing their own environment as Christ- 
ians, and who are set within the industrialized society, in typ- 
ical milieux formative of such a society — factories, shopfloors, 
trade unions, political groups, professional bodies, planning 
committees, etc. This constitutes real, permanent advance, 
which can be built upon, and from which solid development 
can come. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this. For years the chur- 
ches have been saying that “‘evangelism”’ (dubious word !) and 
the task at the “frontier’’ are the business of the laity. But the 
former is still largely confined to denominational reports, and 
the latter to ecumenical! As a Church we have hardly made 
this a basic policy, or seriously sought to implement it, or even 
considered what it might mean; this is certainly true at the 
level of industrial life. Practising Christians are usually ‘“‘good 
churchmen” (of whatever denomination), Christians by what 
may be called “‘good habit”’ (and I emphasize that the habit is 
good), but by “‘good habit” rather than by thought-out convic- 
tion, and with deliberate purpose. Their witness is invariably 
in terms of personal rectitude and personal morality, which is 
sometimes rather negative, but rarely the kind that is intimately 
related to social problems. And often they are not set within 
the formative milieux, and in view of their callings they can 
hardly be. Laymen with a new spirituality, both personal and 
social, are desperately needed. It is not for a minister of the 
Church to be precise in describing such spirituality (although 
he may have a few ideas on the subject), but we are now fam- 
iliar with a number of almost technical phrases and concepts 
that suggest elements of that spirituality — the Christian front- 
ier, God’s will in our time, reading the signs of the times, lay 
theologian, economic witness, personalist society, being the 
centre of an indigenous group of men who themselves become 
interested in such concepts and conscious of their Christian 
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origin, Christian discrimination, the ability to ask the right 
questions, the capacity to exercise a Christian critique, not being 
“pious”, and so on. There is a lot of jargon here, but every one 
of these phrases means a tremendous lot and represents a real 
recovery within the Christian Church. I know a few Christians 
who understand what some of them mean, even if they do not 
know the jargon, and I think they are a hope for both Church 
and society. Our task is to find and train them, remembering 
always that the essence of their witness is that it is theirs. 


The professional “missionary” 


To understand this, to discover these Christians and to help 
them towards such a witness, is the first task of the professional 
“missionary” in an industrial society, and as long as he can get 
down to this task, it does not really matter much what he is 
called or what niche he occupies. His job is to get as near as 
he can to the problem and, alongside laymen in the appropriate ~ 
milieux, to light a few fuses. The professional “‘missionary”’ 
specifically concerned with the problem of mission in an indus- 
trialized society, as distinct from the parish minister in the local 
church, will also be a minister of the Church (and we might well 
train a few more). But I am speaking here about the need for 
lay witness, for laymen. I do not mean “‘priest-workers’’, al- 
though I am very conscious that a situation can well develop 
in the future, and perhaps in the quite near future — hastened 
by economic ruin of the Church, or social revolution, or mis- 
sionary necessity — when from such laymen would be ordained 
a new pattern of ministry or a supplementary ministry, and 
when groups around them, whether territorial or vocational, 
would be new expressions of the Church. But the important 
thing is that “mission” means to produce such new Christians, 
with a new positive spirituality, as salt... yeast... light... And 
to this task the professional ‘‘missionary”’ is ancillary. 


A difficult “mission” 


This is, of course, no easy task, and the difficulties become 
more apparent as one tries to do it. For example, there is al- 
ready a normal, traditional Christian pattern, and it is neither 
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easy to change men already living in that pattern, nor to prevent 
new Christians from entering into it. Again, the “‘pitch is 
queered”’ by the identification, in the minds of both those out- 
side the Church and of very many within, of Christianity and 
of the Church with “going to church’ for ‘services’, an idea 
which is reinforced by the mass of stone buildings in our midst. 
This is a very real problem — standards of what Christianity 
means have already been set, as well as accepted or assumed, 
and it is hard for new standards to gain recognition. Nonetheless, 
this step forward in ‘mission’? must be made, along with the 
huge task, more specifically inside the Church, of building up the 
Christian community as a living group on a parish basis — a 
huge field that I have not touched upon, not because I under- 
value it, nor because I do not regard it as ‘‘mission’’, but because 
I do not think that in itself it usually touches the heart of the 
problem in an industrialized society. But if the difficulty of 
producing such laymen is great, it should not deter us from the 
attempt, especially when we realize that we are asking almost 
for a new “‘religious order’’ (although the phrase is not a happy 
one), so that the Church should be happy to find them one by 
one, rather than in crowds. 

There seems little doubt that should the traditional Church 
with its élites be pushed even further to the periphery of society, 
or as the planned technological society crystallizes with the 
Church outside its living pattern, such lay witness, or indeed 
such Christian ministry, will visibly become the more signifi- 
cant, whether expressed in the vocational or the domestic scene, 
or both. If this is so, this concept of “‘mission’”’ may be relevant 
not only to British industrialized society, but to other spheres, 
cultural and geographical, in which the World Church has to 
live and witness. Reformation of the Church is also bound up 
with this concept. It would follow that the Church should be 
willing to devote adequate resources of manpower, money and 
training facilities for both laymen’s work and for “‘missionaries”’ 
— for the job of laying and lighting some fuses. 


The Missionary Vocation* 


Tracey K. JONES, Jr. 


The search for the meaning of Christian vocation is like the 
eternal quest for the essence of beauty and goodness. Only 
fragments can be seen and these fragments are rarely arranged 
in recognizable order. This is true of Christian vocation for the 
simple reason that it operates within the infinite plan of God. 
Since God’s plan always transcends man’s understanding and 
is at least partially hidden in shadows, we can never discover 
completely what Christian vocation is or should be. Glimpses 
are caught and they alone give meaning to our lives, but they 
are still but flashes of insight and are never wholly satisfying. 
Therefore, we should not expect to come out with any tidy 
conclusions as to the meaning of a Christian missionary vocation. 
But we can expect to catch some glimpses. 

First, it might be helpful to examine quickly the general 
concept of Christian vocation. For a Christian it is more than 
mere work. Work by itself is meaningless. Therefore, something 
must be added. That something is worship. Yet this in itself, 
we know, does not make it Christian. The Muslim can find 
partial meaningfulness in his work if there is worship of Allah. 
The communist finds work meaningful and dynamic in his 
worship of the dialectic, the party and the dream. 

What, then, is Christian vocation? It is, to be sure, a 
combination of work and worship, but it is the worship which 
gives it its distinctive nature. That worship is centred in a 
person. A Christian understanding of God’s redemptive plan, 
dim as it is in detail, sees Christ at the centre ushering in a new 
age. It is within this new age that Christian vocation has its 
meaning, for we now work between the Incarnation, culminating 
in the Resurrection, and the climax of history when God Himself 
will rule. Christian vocation turns in worship not to abstract 
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ideas but to the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith — one 
person, one centre. 

With this centre of worship established, Christian vocation 
then turns to express itself in work. First, it is work which is 
witness to the name of Christ. Unless there is personal witness 
Christian vocation is lost. Second, it is work which reveals 
evidences of an imitation of Christlike service. Therefore, the 
work is always needful, all-absorbing, orderly and constant and 
for the common good. Third, it is work within the fellowship 
of the Body of Christ, the Church. Outside some form of Christ- 
ian fellowship, Christian vocation is lost. 

Can we conclude from this premiss that all forms of work 
— doctor, lawyer, manual labourer, clergyman, missionary — 
can be equally important as part of God’s redemptive plan for 
man? The significant factor is not one’s particular skill or 
geographical location, but rather the nature of his worship and 
the expression of that worship in witness, service and fellowship. 
Therefore, any Christian in any occupation can be equally 
significant within the world mission of Christ. If this is true, 
there is no “‘prior call” or “uniqueness” to the vocation of the 
missionary. He is not more important than others. 

But are there no particular vocations within the Christian 
vocation ? Has not the Holy Spirit set some apart for certain 
pieces of work ? Is there no division of labour in God’s plan of 
redemption ? It comes, I think, as we explore the distinction 
between challenge and call. Again we must remind ourselves 
that no sharp lines can be drawn. We are seeking a glimpse of 
something within the infinite mystery of a redemptive plan. All 
Christians should feel the challenge to all work which is for the 
common good and which is needful. Jesus sanctified labour of 
the most menial kind by His own life. All Christians should 
feel the challenge to be a doctor, a teacher, a lawyer, a mechanic, 
a missionary. All can be equally significant within God’s plan. 
This does not mean, however, that all will or should feel the 
obligation or the call to do such work. Although all would 
recognize the duty to protect the poor and to bring order to 
society, not all would seek to be lawyers. Although all would 
see the need of healing, not all would want to be doctors. What, 
then, is the nature of the compulsion which pulls one man into 
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this work and another into a different vocation ? It is based 
on faith. It is faith that God does have a plan, that God is 
personal and knows each man. It is faith that God wishes to 
use each man creatively in that plan, that there is a task open 
to that person. 

With this assertion as background we can say that at times 
a call may be mere circumstance. A man may be forced to be 
a coal-miner when both he and God might have desired first 
that he be a doctor. But this does not apply to all answers to 
vocation. No reading of Christian history can rule out the 
fact that religious experience has and should compel a man to 
certain work. There is the “whisper”? which comes to men and 
women, and to minimize that whisper is to deny the very centre 
of Christian vocation. Other motives enter, such as social 
security, prestige and the rest, but if deep down there is not 
some sense of obligation, we are not talking about Christian 
vocation. Does this distinction between challenge and call apply 
to the foreign missionary vocation ? Certainly we should be 
able to say that all Christians should see the challenge of the 
missionary task. A Christian who does not had better restudy 
his Bible and church history. But not all should or will feel the 
call or obligation to go. 

What, then, are some of the convictions which lead to this 
decision ? There are at least two. First, those who should go 
are those who have seen particular barriers to be crossed. It 
is not suggested that there are not many other formidable 
barriers in the world. There are many walls between classes, 
between generations, between social groups, between religious 
groups in every country. All these must be scaled. But they 
are not the particular barriers which the foreign missionary must 
see the need to cross. He must see the walls between the different 
flocks of people which make up this world. Today the unique 
boundaries which he must cross are not so much geographical 
as ideological and cultural. When he crosses them he lives in a 
new situation. He must live under two Caesars. He is respons- 
ible to his own nation. He is under the laws and judgment of 
his adopted Caesar. He lives in two churches. Both are a part 
of the same Body of Christ, but there are differences to which 
he must adjust. He lives in two cultures, each with distinguishing 
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marks of language, religion, custom, manners and attitudes. 
These boundaries are real to those who must cross them. 

The second factor required in answering a call to be a mis- 
sionary is the examination of motives. This is central to all 
Christian vocation. These tests might well apply to all, but 
they become imperative for the missionary, for his status as a 
“foreigner” marks him as a person to watch. We need eternal 
vigilance against three motivations. 

The first is escape. If one chooses to enter the missionary 
vocation to escape the responsibility of winning people to 
Christ in his own land, his motivation is uncreative. If the 
Church as a fellowship finds itself unable to cope with complex 
racial and industrial problems and, therefore, in its frustrations 
goes forth to win others in less complicated fields, it is a motiv- 
ation from which only failures can come. There is perhaps 
some truth in suggesting that the modern missionary movement 
began two hundred years ago as an attempt to escape the 
difficult problems of industrial England. If this is fact, it is 
perhaps equally true that today the temptations to forfeit our 
evangelical responsibility to the entire world springs from 
frustration in attempting to deal with the complex nature of the 
revolutions emerging in what we have called “mission fields’’. 
They are the complex areas of our time. Those who would 
advise the western churches to withdraw from these areas might 
well ask themselves if they are running away from the difficult 
East into the more stable West. If so, the motivation is escape. 

The second is security for ourselves. If we go to win friends 
in secular power struggles, or even for the Church, pitfalls le 
’ everywhere along the road. The early Church was partly 
motivated by a desire to win Rome that Christians might be 
safe, but if this had been the dominant motive, it would never 
have achieved what it did. Perhaps at no time has this motive 
been more tempting or more dangerous than it is today. 

The third is pity. It is true that the early Church was 
motivated by “pity for those without Christ’, but this is not 
what we mean today when we speak of pity for the “‘heathen”’ 
or the Asiatic. Our pity is a manifestation of pride and is quickly 
sensed by the “heathen” or the Asiatic, if not by ourselves. 
Such a motivation is of the Devil. 
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What, then, are the positive motives? I put them in an 
order ranging from the lowest to the highest. They are inter- 
related but not of equal significance. The first is the desire to 
help the people meet their physical needs. It is the motive to 
heal the sick, bring learning to the ignorant, food for the hungry, 
democracy for the oppressed, efficiency for the wasteful. This 
is the bare minimum for Christian motivation to a missionary 
task. It is creative and good, but its meaning always depends 
on higher motivations. The above motivations cannot stand 
the shock, if alone, of revolutions, encirclement by adversaries 
and ingratitude. 

The second creative motivation is duty and obedience. It is 
obedience to fulfil the universal passion of the Bible. It is duty 
to reach all those who have not heard the mighty Acts of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. It is obedience to the command that 
the needy have care. It is duty to organize the remnant in all 
nations into the Church. This motive, though more profound 
than the first, is less creative than the love of Christ. 

This love is the highest motivation. Since we are frail 
creatures we can but touch the garment of such love, but even 
a touch will give us more power than mere duty or humanitar- 
ianism. Such love is disinterested love, spontaneous, creative, 
free, vicarious, sacrificial. It is always centred in the person 
and it is disinterested concerning results, consequences and, in 
a sense, the temporal struggles of the hour. This love impels 
us to take to others what we have been given simply because 
we want them to enjoy what we have enjoyed. 

We catch a glimpse of the missionary vocation when we see 
that it is a vocation which recognizes the challenge and accepts 
the call to cross certain unique boundaries in a particular 
understanding of the meaning of Christian obedience caught up 
in the love of Christ. 


Two Types of Strategy in One Overall Plan 


We can catch a further glimpse of the missionary vocation 
by distinguishing between two types of strategy in one overall 
plan of winning the world to Christ. Both are based on Peter’s 
confession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God’. 
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Both are equally important to the plan of battle. Both are 
missionary. 

The first was represented by Peter. His concern was that 
of the “new Israel’, the creation of the “royal priesthood”. 
The other disciples on the whole agreed with Peter. They had 
good reason to do so in that their Lord attached such importance 
to what they did. Peter’s strategy was to remain with his 
own people and purify them that they might be a vessel accept- 
able to God and thereby of use to Him. This did not mean so 
much a failure to understand the universality of the Gospel as a 
determination to be faithful to the task near at hand. So it 
has gone till this‘hour. The great majority have always felt 
the obligation to create a “‘new Israel”. This fact is under- 
standable, realistic and important. 

Paul represents the second strategy. He called himself the 
“apostle to the Gentiles’. He saw the universality of the 
Gospel as did Peter, but in it felt something which Peter did not. 
He sensed an obligation to reach another people, a “foreign” 
people. 

There is, of course, no sharp line which can be drawn between 
these two. For example, individuals or groups concerned with 
a ‘“‘new Israel’’ are at times most vital in being “‘apostles to the 
Gentiles”. Yet it is still true that there is a distinction. We 
should recognize it, for it will in all probability continue to the 
end of history. ) 

Utopian dreams that the unregenerate world will be able 
to resolve the problems of man’s separation from and alienation 
to God hardly form a sound basis for Christian strategy. The 
barriers may change from geographical to ideological, racial 
or religious, but they will remain. Religions divide today and 
there are signs that the divisions might grow deeper. The 
Muslim and the Hindu are becoming more intensive in their 
opposition to the Christian Faith and more vigorous in their 
own life. Race divides, with the horrible possibility of racial 
wars emerging. Caesars divide and the division may grow | 
deeper than in recent centuries. A reading of George Orwell’s 
“1984” affords an ominous reminder of that possibility. The 
world might geographically be one, but the barriers will continue 
to be formidable ones, perhaps more difficult to surmount than 
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in recent centuries. It is my contention that until the return 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit will call unto Himself some to be set 
apart as “‘apostles to the Gentiles’, those beyond their own 
people, who must cross all barriers separating the peoples of the 
world. Multitudes will continue from cradle to grave without 
having heard of Jesus Christ. In some lands where Christianity 
has had strength paganism may become so strong that only 
missionaries from the “‘weaker’’ churches will be able to give 
the direction and insight needed. 

We do well to remember that those who are “apostles to the 
Gentiles’ respond to a timeless vocation. There is the Batak 
missionary going to the Islands of the South Pacific. There is 
the Indian going to Africa. There is the Russian Christian 
going into China. There is the American going into Japan. 
What are some of the timeless elements within this vocation ? 
These apply to all Christians to some extent, but the distinc- 
tions are sharper in the missionary task. 

First, the missionary is the eternal reminder that there is 
a rupture in the body of man. There is separation from God 
and our fellowmen. The missionary, one from the outside, the 
foreigner, is a symbol of this tragic condition. 

Second, he is the eternal reminder that there is healing. He 
is a symbol of the oneness of man in God. God, the Father, 
revealed in Christ, the Son, operative through the Holy Spirit, 
uses the “apostles to the Gentiles’ to show man a vision of the 
nature of His Kingdom not only in ideas about it, but in persons 
who bridge separation. 

Third, he is the eternal reminder across barriers that with- 
out God history will always be incomplete. All Christians 
know this, but at those points where language, Caesars, custom, 
race, religions divide, the “‘apostle to the Gentiles” bears witness 
that God alone, not man, must work out the completeness of 
human history. At this moment in history this may well be one 
of the major rdles to be played by the missionaries from all 
lands. 

Fourth, by the very fact that he is from the outside, he is 
able to give new dimensions to faith. One of the greatest needs 
of church fellowship, partly isolated from the world by patterns 
of life, thought and tradition, is for someone to break through 
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those walls. Certainly this is true of the weak churches of 
Africa and Asia. They are in constant need of ‘‘apostles from 
the outside’, if they are to see the many dimensions of their 
faith. It is also true of the West. D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, has 
written a remarkable book to guide the thinking of students 
in the North American continent on what a “missionary faith” 
is.7 The value of his contribution lies partly in the fact that he 
speaks from the outside and reveals new dimensions of faith. 


Sources of Morale within the Missionary Vocation 


At the risk of being misunderstood I would like to suggest 
that there are two elements within the missionary vocation 
which need more study and thought. There is an “under- 
current of uneasiness’ in the missionary movement today 
which comes partly from a sense of uncertainty about its place 
and meaning in church life. If we are right in suggesting that 
this vocation is a timeless vocation and will be needed to the 
end of history, then how can we find ways by which to instil 
a deeper sense of fellowship and comradeship among those who 
follow this vocation ? 

It is true that no sharp lines can be drawn to limit fellow- 
ship in the Christian experience. The missionary at times may 
find deeper fellowship with his friends in his adopted land or 
within his own country than he has with fellow-missionaries. 
Yet, saying this, there is still a distinct missionary fellowship 
possible, one that should be encouraged. This has nothing to 
do with missionaries from any one section of the world. It isa 
need for fellowship of all those from all nations who enter the 
vocation. 

The phrase “‘shock troops” is used now to describe what the 
vocation may be in the decades ahead. If it is a true description, 
we do well to remember that shock troops find morale for 
their task in their deep sense of oneness. How do we get that 
in the missionary vocation ? 

It can come from two sources. The first is the sense of 
being called upon to take up the task. Even though motives 


t See page gi for review of this book. 
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might vary, the fact that one has chosen to leave his own people 
for the ‘‘mission” is binding. This is the distinction between 
the spectator and the participator. The spectator supports, is 
challenged and prays for the “mission outside Israel’”’, but he is 
still a spectator. The participator is a part of the tactical attack 
itself. Out of this common experience of participation comes 
fellowship which is creative. Much more could be done than 
has been done to give direction, unity and power to this exper- 
ience. It could make the mission much more dynamic if this 
potential were encouraged. 

The second comes from the experience of separation, which 
all ‘‘apostles to the Gentiles” face. Financial burdens, danger, 
insecurity and all the other hazards of Christian vocation may 
at times be heavier on those at home. The martyrdom, using 
the word guardedly, of the “apostle to the Gentiles” lies-in his 
inability to know where his home is. The problem, of course, 
confronts all Christians who see themselves as pilgrims, but to 
the missionary the circumstances make this a pressing adjust- 
ment. He becomes a “‘foreigner’”’ both in the country which he 
has adopted and in his own land, for he is no longer certain 
where “home’”’ is. On the field, ““home”’ tends to be the country 
whence he has come. When on furlough it is his adopted “‘home”’ 
in the field where he works. This uncertainty is not missed by 
his friends. In his own country they ask, ‘““Why did you leave 
us ? Why not our own backyard first ? Are they more import- 
ant than our own people in their need ? What has happened 
to you ? You no longer seem completely ‘at home’ here.” In 
the adopted country they ask, “Why can’t you forget them ? 
Why do you continue to think and act so often like a ‘foreigner’ ? 
We are your friends, is that not enough ?” 

The result is that he finds that he is not completely at home, 
as he once was, in the land, the culture and the church which 
nurtured him. Nor is he completely at home in the land, the 
culture and the church to which he has gone. This is a deeper 
problem than we sometimes realize. It is inevitable by the very 
nature of the missionary task. It is not merely the problem 
of the westerner going to Asia or Africa. It will be the problem 
of the Asiatic going to the Islands of the Pacific or the central 
plains of Asia. This separation, this uncertainty as to where 
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“home really is’, is no light burden. It probably breaks more 
missionaries than any one thing. It has broken hundreds of 
loyal disciples who wanted to work across boundaries. It is a 
separation which can be given direction by God. It can be 
partially made good by friends, but the problem is not fully 
resolved as long as one remains a foreign missionary. 

It is, therefore, my contention that the cross which the 
foreign missionary must carry is not physical danger, or hardship 
or even privations, real as these may be, but is found, rather, 
in this awareness of his separation from his old culture and 
friends and of his inability to identify himself completely with 
the new culture and new friends. 

Much more thought should be centred in this problem. 
How, in other words, can we release intellectual and emotional] 
forces which will give to missionaries a sense of oneness and 
dynamic to help them measure up to the tasks which will 
confront them in the half-century ahead? If they are to be 
“shock troops” they will need a stronger sense of “order’’ and 
oneness. 


What ts the Contemporary Missionary Vocation of the Western 
Christian ? 


One further question : What does the Holy Spirit require of 
western Christians in the decades ahead ? There is what we 
might call the general obligation of the universal Church ; there 
is also the specific obligation of each particular church at each 
moment in history. All lands are mission fields today. All need 
missionaries. But not all stand in equal need of foreign mis- 
sionaries. The western churches still have greater resources to 
share. What is their obligation ? 

It is, surely, to find ways to be creative in revolutionary 
situations. The deep discontent, the profound resentment 
against the white man, the new-found pride of nation and race 
which motivate so much of the change taking place in Asia and 
Africa are outside the experience of most westerners. Our 
obligation, however, to be creative in these revolutions does not 
lie in these negative impulses. Our obligation comes because the 
hope which lies behind all these forces has been planted by 
God to some degree through the missionaries of past generations. 
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It is this positive element which impels us to go and share 
creatively in their struggles. God is within the revolutions, and 
where He is at work we, too, must labour. It is when we are 
aware of this positive element of hope that we see our call to 
go and work “for He worketh”’. 

What, then, must be the contemporary thinking of the 
western missionary if his vocation is to be relevant ? 

It must be clear in its message. One man writes, “Fight their 
battles, but do not deceive them.” In other words, we must 
be creative in their struggle for a better life. We must speak 
to them where they are, with social and political help, but we 
dare not deceive them as to their ultimate problems, which are 
the problems of anxiety springing from the fact of death. In 
this situation, what is the message to be proclaimed ? The 
early Christians, as another man has written, summarized it in 
these words : ‘““God has accepted Him whom Israel rejected and 
Israel thereby lost its prerogative over against the heathen. It 
is Christ to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth. 
God sent His Spirit after the death of Christ to the Christian 


community that it might prepare the way for the return of - 


Christ.”” It was this tension between the Resurrection and the 
Second Coming which gave them their articulate message. Is 
that the message for today ? How is it made relevant to a 
secular and materialistic mind ? 

Second, the missionary must be clear as to his status. He 
is a guest. And in this sense he is and will remain “a foreigner’. 
In most areas where he will be called to work this fact will never 
be forgotten. The size of his nose, the colour of his skin form 
an eternal reminder that he is from the outside. Mastery of 
language, of custom and even humour will not be sufficient to 
alter this fact. Nor should it be changed. He is from the outside. 
Since he is a guest, considering it his privilege to be there, not 
their privilege to have him, he will not attempt to run things. 
The question as to whether the missionary vocation calls for 
a permanent or temporary status as guest is not as important 
as the initial realization as to his status as a guest who is always 
sensitive to his host’s needs and feelings. 

Third, he should be clear as to the meaning of partnership. 
Christian maturity does not call for autonomous churches, but 
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for “interdependent” churches. One of the deepest motives of 
the missionary vocation today is that of being faithful to these 
partners and of encouraging and standing behind them as a 
Barnabas in this period of turmoil and transition. 

Within this partnership we also see the need for faithfulness 
to the Church Universal. This calls for deeper reflexion on what 
is often referred to as “‘the world Church”. There is grave 
danger today of turning to the World Council of Churches as 
an escape from the pressing problems of the stronger churches 
to be faithful to the task of evangelizing the world. It is easy 
to think that now that the world-wide nature of the Church 
is finding fresh organizational expression the old responsibilities 
are lifted. This is escapism and is wrong. This is certainly not 
the meaning of the ecumenical movement as defined by its 
leaders. It is concerned “with a song sung in harmony not in 
unison’. Geneva is not to be a new Rome. Having said this 
it should be added that the missionary vocation does call for 
loyalty to these attempts at unity and for a growing integration 
into them. Here we may well see the gradual emergence of a 
missionary vocation on deeper and broader organizational lines. 
It will be inter-racial, international, interdenominational. It 
will be used to move across all these barriers which will continue 
to separate men, but it will do so with a sense of increasing 
strength and of united power. It will be a vocation, however, 
of foreign missionaries from Christian churches in many lands 
and cultures used to fulfil the eternal mission of ‘“‘apostles to the 
Gentiles’. 

Fourth, the missionary vocation calls for a “‘revolutionai, 
mind’. It should expect social upheaval — considering it normal 
rather than abnormal and seeing in it the hand of God at work. 

Fifth, the vocation calls for pioneers in humility. The foreign 
missionary should be a “‘home missionary”. What is suggested 
here is that the humble, unromantic, simple rdéle of the home 
missionary should be the ideal of the foreign missionary. If he 
is not a “home missionary’ he will be unwelcome and uncreative 
abroad. 

These four glimpses of the missionary vocation give us 
enough evidence, it is suggested, to warrant a belief that the 
task is by no means over. The hope of seeing all bow before 
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Christ seems as remote as in the past. The paradoxes of history 
remind us that evil grows in its potential destructiveness along 
with good. History gives evidence that the goal will not be 
obtained and yet the Christian feels that he must strive for 
nothing less than the ultimate. It is in this tension that the 
missionary vocation finds its impulse and meaning. Further, 
those missionaries whose motivation has been creative, though 
aware of their defeats, did not die frustrated men, as Professor 
Latourette points out, but died believing that a climax in time 
was coming and that their small share in that struggle had had 
eternal significance. 

All Christian vocation is involved in the task of the world 
mission. The missionary vocation, and in particular that of the 
foreign missionary, is merely one particular vocation which is 
bound up with the task of crossing certain barriers and doing 
certain things. It is a task that should challenge every Christian 
but not one that every Christian should assume. Those who 
feel the compulsion to answer this vocation should examine 
their motives with infinite care and should continue unceasingly 
to do so throughout their lives. They should not see their 
work as either more important or less important than any other 
vocation, but should find a sense of elation in the fact that 
others throughout the world from every land are assigned by 
the Holy Spirit to do what they are called to do. Out of this 
realization a sense of dynamic fellowship should emerge, one 
that will give missionaries a sense of oneness and power to go 
out from their own people into lands which they would not 
normally call home. The strategy of the Church in the world 
today will depend in no small way upon how soon we can see 
clearly that the Holy Spirit is already raising a new fellowship to 
perform in both old and new ways the timeless task of being 
“apostles to the Gentiles’. 


The Field is the World” 


Puitie POTTER 


“T look upon all the world as my parish... In whatever part 
of the world I am, I judge it meet, right and my bounden duty 
to declare unto all that are willing to hear the glad tidings of 
salvation.”” Thus wrote John Wesley in 1739 when he was 
thrown out of his parish for preaching in the open air. During 
that first half of the eighteenth century, Christianity, in the 
hands of the Deists, had been reduced to little more than natural 
religion. Even a sceptic like the philosopher Hume remarked 
that the English people “‘had settled into the most cool indiffer- 
ence with regard to religious matters that is to be found in any 
nation in the world.’ We have the evidence of Montesquieu and 
Voltaire that religion had become merely a matter of ridicule in 
England. Bishop Butler wrote in the Preface to his Analogy 
that religion was wearing out of men’s minds. It was in full 
knowledge of this situation that ce claimed, not England, 
but the world as his parish. 

He records on November 29, 1758; “TI rode to Wandsworth, 
and baptised two negroes belonging to Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman 
lately come from Antigua. One of them is deeply convinced of 
sin ; the other rejoices in God her Saviour, and is the first African 
Christian I have known. But shall not our Lord in due time have 
these heathen also for his inheritance ?”” This was his second 
visit to the home of Nathaniel Gilbert, a planter, lawyer, Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, and slave owner in Antigua (West 
Indies). His brother Francis, while at Cambridge, had been 
converted by Wesley and had written fervent letters to Nathan- 
iel enclosing Wesley’s tracts, including the “Appeal to Men of 
Reason and Religion’ (addressed to the Deists). Gilbert had 
come to England specially to hear Wesley, and when he received 
“the glad tidings of salvation”, he returned to Antigua in 1760 
with his transformed slaves to proclaim the Gospel to the people 
there. That was more than ten years before Francis Asbury 
went to America to establish Methodism. Indeed, a Methodist 
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Society was begun in Dominica (my home island) in the same 
month that John Wesley was preaching for the first time atone 
end of his own city of Lincoln — January, 1787. And the person 
instrumental in starting the Society in Dominica was a freed 
lady who had been converted by slaves ! The news of the success- 
ful preaching of the Gospel to the slaves, who had been grossly 
neglected by the Established Church of England, delighted the 
heart of Wesley, and his last act before departing to what John 
R. Mott describes as “the land of larger dimensions’’, was to 
write a spirited letter to William Wilberforce encouraging him 
in his campaign for the emancipation of the slaves. 


A forergn missionary vocation ? 


The ‘“‘field’” — England, the West Indies; the “‘mission- 
aries’ — Wesley, Gilbert, slaves! That was the spirit of the 
Evangelical Revival which ushered in the era of “The Great 
Century” in the expansion of the Church. For Wesley and others 
the field was the world. The distinction of ‘“‘home”’ and “‘mission 
field” was irrelevant, for the missionary task was everywhere. 
It is this heritage which has always predisposed me to question 
the validity of a distinctive or unique “foreign missionary voca- 
tion’, emanating from the West to what has been called “‘the 
mission field’. For it is well known that the literature produced 
on this subject has been written in Europe, and particularly in 
North America. 

The most persuasive argument presented is that the foreign 
missionary vocation finds its uniqueness when one crosses the 
boundary line from one culture to another. This is clearly 
stated in an unpublished paper by Charles Long, Jr. : “A mis- 
sionary is one who takes the faith as he has received it out of the 
group which has moulded his life into some other environment 
which is foreign to him and within which he is looked upon as 
a foreigner.” The writer goes on to say that while in the last 
analysis this is so for any Christian, it is uniquely manifest in 
the vocation of foreign missionaries, who devote all their ener- 
gies ‘“‘to the challenge of the ultimate divisions of this age’’. 
In short, two things constitute the uniqueness or peculiarity of 
the foreign missionary — he labours in a culture different from 
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his own, and he gives all his time to proclaiming the Gospel 
within this foreign culture according to the gifts bestowed on him. 


Cultural boundary lines 


But are the boundaries between cultures so clear and dis- 
tinct today ? Industrial development in the so-called “‘back- 
ward countries” and the ubiquity of Hollywood films are pro- 
ducing a new kind of uniformity throughout the world. A 
common economic and political vocabulary is being forged ; 
family life has lost or is losing its primary place, and other social 
structures are being destroyed ; spiritual values and sanctions 
are losing their hold on peoples as diverse as animists in Africa 
and Lutherans in Germany. Indeed, we are faced with a wholly 
new situation in which humanity is becoming fundamentally one 
in its aspirations and in the means employed to achieve them. 
Freedom from want is the common minimum objective, and all 
nations and cultures claim that technics are the proper means 
to attain it. In such a situation, the old cultures are undergoing 
a severe testing, and in some countries, like China, they are 
being suppressed, if not uprooted. My impression of the Euro- 
pean cultural crisis, as discussed in university circles and among 
politicians and theologians, is that the fight for freedom from 
want is seriously undermining the rich fruits garnered over the 
centuries from the Graeco-Hebrew-Christian tradition. A fearful 
frustration is overtaking European intellectuals as they observe 
this fight assuming fratricidal proportions. 

Moreover, the post-war evangelistic campaigns undertaken 
in various Western countries, notably in Great Britain, have 
exposed the existence of definite cultural boundary lines within 
these societies. The Church has been seen to be within the 
bounds of bourgeois culture (‘‘a bourgeois ghetto’, as it has 
been described in France), and in trying to go out to the prole- 
tariat it is confronted with an almost impassable wall of incom- 
prehension. The man in the street no longer understands the 
language of the Bible or of the bourgeois missioner. His terms 
are those of the slums, the factory, the football pool, the race 
track and the “pub”, with a smattering of the entertainment 
programs on the wireless. 
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“Foretgnness’”’ at home 


In January 1949, a party of Cambridge students went to 
Reading University to present the missionary challenge. During 
that week’s campaign, I was to visit a youth club. It was 
thought that perhaps my very “‘foreignness’’ would attract 
the youngsters. I talked to this group of sixteen- to eighteen- 
year-olds about Africa, for the most part of the things which 
she produces which are used in England. They were quite inter- 
ested. But as soon as I started to speak about Christianity and 
the Church their faces went completely blank. I might as well 
have been talking in Bantu! It was, however, clear what their 
interests were — their jobs, their favourite football teams and 
movie stars, and their little love affairs. Religion had no place 
in their scheme of things. Afterwards I had a chat with the 
full-time youth leader who was a keen Christian. She spoke 
almost despairingly of her efforts. But she was persevering, 
trying to understand the language and environment of these 
young people. There was no doubt in my mind that she was 
bearing the anguish of the cultural barriers between herself and 
them, of her “‘foreignness’’ — and that her task was a missionary 
one. 

It was almost ironical to return to the university and to talk 
in a leisurely fashion with students about the propects of service 
overseas, when actually they were preoccupied with the grim 
necessity of finishing their studies, getting safe jobs, and settling 
down after the terror of the last war. The more pressing question 
asked by those students (and by S.C.M.s all over the British 
Isles) was: ““How are we to meet our fellow students with the 
Gospel ? We haven’t a clue!’’ The ‘tough boys’ in the science 
faculty were so intractable! In fact, those Christian students 
were faced with an enormous missionary challenge before their 
very eyes. Needless to say, no one offered to be a “foreign 
missionary” during that week. 

Later in the same year I sat in with a group of Scotch theolog- 
ical students who were being addressed by Dr. George MacLeod 
on his problems in Glasgow and Iona. He recounted experiences 
in which he had failed to make any impression on working-class 
folk. They associated his Gospel with his personality, which 
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they instinctively sensed to be bourgeois. So in spite of his self- 
less efforts at identification with them, he was still a ‘‘foreigner”’ 
— he didn’t belong. He was therefore being forced, he told us, 
to work out a re-statement of justification by faith in terms of 
society. 

I have laboured this point because it is precisely here that 
considerable divergence of opinion has appeared in the discus- 
sion of the foreign missionary vocation between countries like 
Great Britain, France, Holland and Germany, which feel this 
internal fissure of cultures, and those like North America and 
Scandinavia which do not. What is even more pathetic is 
that, at the very time when the cultural confusion in the 
Western world has become most evident, there has been an 
invasion of students from that “‘other world’’, formerly regarded 
as the sphere of insulated cultures. They come to the West and 
share in the technological lingua franca which has been imposed 
by the West during the past two centuries. They.are, to say 
the least, rather amused by the worlds within worlds which 
exist in the West, and when they meet together they have a 
great laugh at their “‘teachers”. Returning home, they become 
flaming nationalists, to the chagrin of their erstwhile mentors, 
including the missionaries who first introduced them to Western 
education. In fact, they turn their backs on the Church, for, 
among other things, they continue to hear the foreign missionaries 
talk of the uniqueness of their mission, which has no meaning 
in the light of their own experiences of Europe. Christianity 
is thus reduced in their minds to a moral code, which may be 
adopted in some form, when the imperialist occupiers are 
ejected ! 

Members of the Federation from the “younger churches” 
who visit the West are placed in an invidious and embarrassing 
position. With more penetration and understanding than their 
secular fellow nationals, and sometimes than European and 
American Christians, they see the two or more worlds which 
exist within the Western countries. Some, like myself, who are 
within the ministry of the Church, view the missionary crisis at 
even closer range. In our view, it is basically the same as that 
which we encounter in varying forms in our own countries — 
at any rate, that has been my conclusion on returning to Haiti 
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after spending three years in England. It is only proper to add 
here that, while sojourning in Western countries, “younger 
churchmen” are not regarded, nor do they regard themselves, 
as ‘foreign missionaries”, even though they take their full part 
in the fellowship and mission of the Church. 


No distinctive foreign missionary call 


It seems to me that under these circumstances, the West- 
erners’ fervent arguments for the distinctiveness of a foreign 
missionary call do not carry conviction. We are all one in our 
great need. The search for a new vocabulary through which to 
communicate the Gospel is one throughout the world. The fight 
against secularism and despair is universally on. We are all 
called to be missionaries in this situation, whether our churches 
are young or old, weak or strong. It is not the distinctiveness 
of our call to be “home”’ or “‘foreign”’ missionaries, in the accepted 
sense of those terms, which presses upon us, but the distinctive- 
ness of our message. It is the message which is unique and 
which in a way makes all who proclaim it appear to the world 
as ‘foreigners’. 

Another argument adduced for a unique foreign missionary 
vocation is that the presence of the missionary is a witness to 
the incompleteness of the missionary task of the church. Quite 
true. But would we go on to say that the “younger churches”’ 
are not themselves painfully aware of the vast evangelistic task 
before them and of the slender resources at their disposal, and 
indeed, more deeply so than the foreigner ? For example, while 
in England, I was more able than many, during my travels as 
an S.C.M. secretary and a “missionary exhibit” of my own 
church, to see the extent of the incompleteness of the Church’s 
mission there. But only an English Christian could feel the 
depth of that incompleteness. It is true enough that the mis- 
sionary witnesses to the ecumenical nature of the Church and 
helps to keep the “‘younger churches” from becoming parochial. 
But this can equally well be said of the “older churches” which, 
because of their very age, are strongly tempted to hold on to 
their entrenched positions and to balk discussions on church 
unity. Indeed, we earnestly hope that to the end of time there 
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will always be this vitally necessary interchange of personnel 
between the churches, with help being given where it is most 
needed. But let us not import more into it than that in order 
to make it look more impressive. There is nothing more impres- 
sive than the manifestation of this partnership in obedience 
within the fellowship of the Church. 


A “revolutionary mind” 


It is further explained that the gifts demanded of a “foreign 
missionary’ are unique. He must have a “revolutionary mind”’, 
that is, he must be able to enter quickly into the rapid and far- 
reaching changes which are taking place in the country of his 
adoption. And yet he always remains a “‘guest”’ of his “adopted’’ 
church, being, all the time conscious of the transitoriness of his 
work, and enduring patiently the anomalies of that relationship. 
He is an “exile” from home and is called to suffer many 
personal privations. As Charles Long, Jr. says in his interesting 
article in The International Review of Missions (October, 1950), 
the missionary is called “to accept with humility and with joy 
the cross implicit in the missionary vocation’’. On this matter, a 
“younger churchman”’ is moved to pay tribute to the self-sacri- 
ficing service of Western missionaries to this day, remembering 
that the first Methodist missionary to lay down his life lies 
buried in his own home island, Dominica. 

Nonetheless, we ought to look at this claim soberly. It is 
true that the missionary ought to show large powers of under- 
standing and adaptability when facing a revolutionary situation, 
as in Asia and Africa. But any “younger churchman’, who 
has lived in England during the years of the revolutionary 
social changes made by the Labour Government, will have been 
acutely conscious of the ineptitude of the churches in appreciat- 
ing those changes and in adapting themselves positively to them. 
One of them still burns with shame at the things he heard 
preached and said in manses and in good Christian homes up and 
down the country. The “revolutionary mind” demanded of the 
“foreign missionary” is desperately needed in the “older chur- 
ches” today, for, as a matter of fact, it is only there that the 
foreign missionary can develop that kind of mind. 
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Moreover, one is made to feel uneasy by such terms as 
“euest” and “adopted” when applied to the Church, in whatever 
part of the world one may be. We speak of “‘guests’’ in a hotel 
or on a cursory social visit, but surely not of the Church, whose 
distinctiveness and efficacy do not depend on age, economic 
capacity, or social standing, but on the reality of the Living Lord 
through His Word and Sacraments. If we must use the expres- 
sion, then it is only in the sense that it is Christ who presides 
over the Church as Host, and we are all His guests, partaking 
of the same Bread of Life. Nor does a Christian “‘adopt”’ a 
Church. Whatever his position, he is either a member of it, 
sharing its privileges and responsibilities, or he is not. May it 
not be this attitude of being a “guest’’ and belonging to a 
“missionary corps” which exasperates the “younger churches’’ 
and creates the many unfortunate tensions which are all too 
frequent ? 


A world-wide parish 


“The field is the world’’, and the seed, not the sowers, are 
the sons of the Kingdom, those scattered here and there as 
bearers of the life of the world to come (Matt. 13 : 36-43). It is 
significant that despite his nationalistic tendencies, it is Matthew 
who gives precision to this world-wide function of the Church. 
In Matthew 5 :13-15, we are called to be “‘the salt of the earth” 
and “‘the light of the world’ — the implication being that is the 
nature of salt to give seasoning wherever it may be found, and 
of light to shine conspicuously in city or hamlet, in palace or 
shack, the only question being whether one has salt in oneself 
or not, or whether one’s light is being made manifest or being 
snuffed out. In other words, the question is whether one has 
received and obeyed the Apostolate or not — a point made 
very pertinently during the discussions at Rolle. And that was 
precisely what was understood by the members of the early 
Church, and they were not ashamed that Jerusalem was part of that 
field (Acts 1: 8) and would ever remain so until the ingathering. 
There is a real danger that, if the “older churches’’ continue 
to force a distinction between “home” and ‘“‘foreign’’ missions, 
they will be doing great harm, not only to the missionary task 
of the “‘younger churches”’ but most definitely to the task which 
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lies before them. For the gifts necessary to the foreign mis- 
sionary are not automatically received or made effective, but 
are forged within his own environment, and the less spectacu- 
larly the better. The “younger churches’ have no illusions 
about the immensity of their mission to the vast unevangelized 
fields around them, and their call for help is rightly both urgent 
and insistent. But they would claim with the Amsterdam 
statement on “The Church’s Witness to God’s Design’ that 
“the evident demand of God in this situation is that the whole 
Church should set itself to the total task of winning the whole 
world for Christ”. This will not be encouraged if one area of that 
Church persists in searching for a uniqueness and a distinctive- 
ness which belong only to the Lord of the Church and to His 
Word committed to us all. 

John Wesley, as a result of his understanding of the Gospel, 
regarded the world as his parish. He disclosed the dynamic 
of that understanding when on his dying bed he gasped, “‘And 
best of all is — God is with us.”’ Previously his brother Charles 
had expressed the spirit of the Christian apostle: “God buries 
his workmen and carries on his work.” We urgently need this 
apostolic assurance and modesty in our Christian vocation, for 
when we have done all that is commanded of us, we can only 
say, ‘“We are unprofitable servants ; we have done that which 
it was our duty to do” (Luke 17: 10). 
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Notes on Discussions 


at the W.S.C.F. Study Chalet on Evangelism 


Since the essence of our life at the Chalet was Christian dis- 
course and cooperation, it was thought best to attempt to indicate the 
direction of the thinking within our community rather than to 
present a digest of personal statements and comments. Our report 
may be thought of as a map in which can be seen the shape of our 
discussion and also the bearing of one part on another. 


“Learned ignorance” 


In a very real sense the achievement of these days of discussion 
was the attainment of a certain salutary “learned ignorance’’, the 
kind of knowledge of one’s ignorance which is the beginning of under- 
standing. Most people began with a more or less clear idea of what 
they meant by evangelism, and were aware that this involved wit- 
ness within Europe and America as well as “‘overseas’”’. The first 
step was to get rid of these clear ideas. This lesson was learned in 
the course of a consideration of the situation of the evangelist in 
India. Some success has been achieved but, with few exceptions, 
only among that part of the population which stands to benefit socially 
by conversion. While this is good as far as it goes, the cultivated and 
often devout caste Hindu has hardly been reached. His courteous 
tolerance has opposed a well-nigh insuperable barrier to the advance 
of Christianity. It is obvious that this is not a “‘problem’’, on the 
level of technique and strategy. To preach the Gospel to men of 
deep religious sensibility who, without accepting its truth, are capable 
of an insight into the heart of the Christian revelation, rare among 
professed Christians, calls for no simple or ordinary means. At a 
relatively simple level it is possible to see that the old antithesis 
between mass conversion and personal regeneration is hopelessly 
inadequate. In India, in spite of abuses, the community life expressed 
in complicated social groupings and above all in a rich family life, 
is something which no responsible person can condemn out of hand 
but which must be brought as community into the household of 
faith. There is a parallel here with the original conversion of Europe 
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which was done through communities and has been the deepest and 
most enduring so far achieved. 

It will be clear that this situation is not confined to India ; it 
is only necessary to substitute the cultivated European non-Christ- 
ian for the devout Hindu, a Martin Buber for a Ghandi, or social 
classes for castes, to see the analogies. The whole idea of a “foreign” 
mission breaks down. It becomes, for instance, vital to discriminate 
sharply between “Atlantic Culture’ and the Gospel ; the missionary 
must ensure that the higher truth he has to proclaim is in fact the 
Gospel and not some other thing. He dare not proclaim the Gospel 
as of right but only in obedience to the divine command. To accept 
the Gospel at all is to recognize the fact of his unworthiness, but at 
the same time as he is thus humbled, he has to recognize the necessary 
incompleteness of any one not in Christ. The resolution of this para- 
doxical situation can be brought about only by a radical self-examin- 
ation on the part of the Christian, in which he strives to “know 
himself’’ and his unworthiness, and by an encounter with the neigh- 
bour who is the good non-Christian, where the quality of his self- 
examination will be tested by his ability to show compassion, to 
enter into the other’s experience and so to establish the only basis for 
evangelism — common ground within Christian charity. 


The Church Universal 


It is also necessary to recognize a permanent tension between 
membership of the Church and the nation, realizing that dual mem- 
bership carries with it dual loyalties and responsibilities which can 
easily become divided loyalties and can in any case never be ade- 
quately harmonized. It is when it is realized that being a Christian 
is being involved in the common life in the Body of Christ, which is 
the Universal Church, that the point of entry into “learned ignorance”’ 
has been made. No longer will the familiar categories of evangelistic 
thinking bear the weight usually put on them. No longer is it pos- 
sible to speak of “home” and “foreign” any more. The proprietary 
church, which is a little Norway or a little England set down in an 
alien environment, is an abomination. Nor is it possible to speak 
glibly of the wholly independent, indigenous church. Native organ- 
ization and local custom have their place, but the essential point is 
that the whole Church is subject to one Master, whose law is love, so 
that each member must cherish every other. Similarly with the 
question-begging distinction between old and young churches, or 
even with the hoary division between missionaries and converts. 
It is only when our oneness in Christ is realized that it is possible to 
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understand the meaning of evangelism. Then and then only can it 
be seen that the un-evangelized territory is spread throughout the 
world and within ourselves ; that evangelism is not a gift we bring 
to other people but a response to our own deepest necessity. 

Something of this was seen in the course of the Bible studies 
(Is. 6 and 55 ; Acts 2 and 17) which threw light on some of the basic 
questions we found ourselves compelled to ask. The passages from 
Isaiah showed us that man continually makes God in the image of 
his own perceptions and highest aspirations: this is the essence of 
idolatry in whatever form it may take. The example of Isaiah 
shows us what happens when the true and holy God actually con- 
fronts man. The first thing is a lesson in humility; all purely 
human aspirations and desires are shattered and man falls before 
God in utter humiliation. It is only through this purging process 
that a man can become a channel for God’s message. After this purg- 
ation the response is spontaneous: ““Here am I, send me’’. There 
is no ground here either for arrogance or false humility. 


The Gospel made relevant 


Throughout our discussions we found two constant questions in 
almost every situation in which the Gospel is preached: (1) What 
is the heart of the Gospel ? (2) How can the Gospel be made relevant 
to every human situation ? Peter took the Jews as and where he 
found them. He preached Christ as the fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment in terms of the Law and the Prophets, for example, the true 
Messiah. Paul had to find a point of entry into the Greek way of 
thinking, to which the Old Testament and its mode of thought was 
foreign. For the Greeks Paul chose to start from the point at which 
they admitted the incompleteness of their thinking and their ignor- 
ance — the unknown God. Both Peter and Paul touched the deepest 
level of hope in their hearers, a level and a hope of which the Jew and 
the Greek were hardly aware before the Gospel was preached to 
them. For both Peter and Paul there was no question but that the 
Gospel was relevant to both Jew and Greek, that is, to every man. 
The call to repentance ; the hope given by the Resurrection ; the 
judgment of God with all its rich and hopeful, as well as dreadful, 
implications ; in fact, the witness to the holy and living God, is the 
fulfilment for people living in the tradition of Greek philosophy as it 
is for the people of the Book. Another point of unity in the apostolic 
witness was the fact that the witness was always to the Resurrection 
and never to themselves. In other words, the witness was to God’s 
acts through men, and for these this witness was necessary to their 
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Christian existence, “that our joy may be fulfilled” (I John 1: 4). 
The modern evangelist stands in the continuity of the apostolic 
witness, true to the Gospel, relevant to every man and still witness- 
ing to the Living Christ. Otherwise he is nothing. 


Roman Catholicism in Brazil: 
JORGE CEesAR Mota 


Brazil is considered to be the greatest Roman Catholic state in 
the world. Out of a population of some fifty million, Mother Church 
regards about forty-five million as belonging to her fold. There is 
much to give a visitor the impression of being in a Roman Catholic 
country : famous institutions, fine cathedrals, enormous properties 
both in the cities and in the interior, large colleges and convents, 
churches of the colonial period ornate with gold monuments like 
the Cristo do Corcovado, and from time to time the huge eucharistic 
congresses where thousands of the clergy gather. At the present 
time the Roman Church has thirteen large seminaries, forty-nine 
smaller ones and three universities. In the city of Sao Paulo alone 
there are forty-one religious orders for men and sixty-two for women. 
There is a well-organized Catholic workers’ movement in all the 
industrial centres, and a strong university movement. The Sacred 
College has two Brazilian cardinals, who are the archbishops of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

When Cabral discovered Brazil he was, in fact, in the service of 
Portugal and Rome. Camdes says as much at the beginning of the 
Lusiadas: ““They went expanding the faith and the empire.” At 
the time of the Reformation and the Counter-reformation, Brazil 
was visited by both parties of Christendom. The efforts of the French 
in the Bay of Guanabara (Rio de Janeiro), and of the Dutch in 
Pernambuco, to establish Protestant settlements, failed largely 
because they were both connected with military interests. However, 
as was to be expected, the Jesuits succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in the country. During the time of the Marquis of Pombal 
they left for a while, but they later returned. Today we are compelled 
to recognize that the three forces that formed Brazil were the Bandei- 
rantes (pioneer colonists of the interior), the slave-owning sugar 
planters, and the Jesuits. An extreme Roman Catholic writer goes 
so far as to hold up as a motive of just pride for Brazil the fact that 
her colonization was not infected with the “Lutheran sap with its 


t This article did not arrive in time for publication in the number of 
The Student World on ‘‘Confrontation with Rome’’, third quarter, 1951. 
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inner rebellion, its deifying of the ego and its revolt against every 
form of moral restraint’’. 1 

In studying the present situation of Brazil as a Roman Catholic 
country, I have tried to appraise Romanism as fairly as possible 
and to obtain information from unbiassed sources. 


Political power 


Rome’s great dream in Brazil, as everywhere else in the world, 
has been political dominion. All liberal Catholics, who fought against 
the union of Church and State before they became separated, suffered 
at the hands of the Church for the rest of their lives. Ruy Barbosa 
is the outstanding example of this. For writing a translation of 
The Pope and the Council of Janus and an explanatory and well- 
informed preface, he was (as he himself affirmed on several occasions) 
persecuted in the most ruthless and violent fashion by the clergy, 
particularly when he became candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic. Yet as Ruy Barbosa made clear, the country’s first consti- 
tution was not the product of Roman Catholicism nor even of posi- 
tivism, but of North American Protestantism.2 The Church is not 
always successful in her attempts through the Catholic Electoral 
League to guide the nation’s political destiny, and when she is she 
does not always achieve what is best for the country. Hence the 
growing number of criticisms of the Church’s activities, often from 
prominent men in the Church herself. 3 

To this day the Roman Church laments her loss of the power to 
forbid the erection of buildings for Protestant worship in the archi- 
tectural style of churches and to burn the heretics’ Bibles in public 
squares. In an effort to recall the old days, some friars in a town 


1 Baptista PEREIRA, A Formacdo Espiritual do Brasil, p. 54. 

2 Ruy Barsosa, Conferéncias e Discursos, pp. 279-280. 

3 While a prominent Catholic and ex-Secretary of State, Malta Cardoso, 
in Democracy or Rural Servitude (p. 288), calls on the people to follow the 
lead of the Catholic Electorial League, an editorial in.d Ovdem (March 1947), 
a magazine edited by Tristao de Athayde, the most influential Brazilian 
Catholic of today, condemns uncompromisingly the activities of the League, 
which had instructed the people to vote “in a disciplined manner’ at the 
elections. As a result of this ‘discipline’, a certain priest boasted of ‘‘not 
knowing for whom he had voted’. The editorial comments : ‘‘Is fear so strong 
or doctrine so weak ? Politics are the secular field which, like parched earth, 
is begging for a few drops of the dew of the Gospel.” The League, affirms 
A Ordem, revealed “‘in its very sagacity an amazing lack of political maturity’’. 
The interference of the Church in electoral affairs is bitterly condemned by 
a bold and brilliant modern critic, Limeira Tejo, in An Honest Portrait of 
Brazil, pp. 12-13. 
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in the interior comparatively recently set fire to a pile of “Protest- 
ant”’ Bibles. 1 

The bishops constantly forbid the faithful to associate ae 
Protestants, to assist their societies financially, or take part in 
movements like the Y.M.C.A. Such interdictions have proved quite 
ineffective and sometimes produce contrary results. The remarkable 
development of Protestantism in Brazil and the value of its educa- 
tional institutions have themselves helped to widen the outlook of 
Catholics. The great majority of the members of the Y.M.C.A. are 
Catholics, and probably ninety per cent of the pupils in the largest 
Protestant schools in the country are Catholics, in spite of decrees 
by some ecclesiastical authorities threatening to excommunicate 
parents who send their children to such schools. All educated people 
in Brazil know that the great movement for better education was 
started by the Methodist and Presbyterian schools in the State of 
Sao Paulo. 


The Christian according to Jesuit Catholicism 


The Catholicism which flourished in Brazil developed a peculiar 
type of Christian and citizen. Gilbert Freyre, the sociologist, was 
aware of this fact and considered that it would have been better 
or us if we had been taught by Franciscans rather than by Jesuits, 
because of the more practical mentality it would have given us.? 
As it was, each family was supposed to have at least one graduate 
and one priest. If among the fifteen or more children none seemed 
called to the priesthood, constraint was brought to bear on the youngest 
to embrace the cassock. At one time the son who was too lacking 
in intelligence to follow any other career was expected to become 
a priest. 3 

Emile G. Léonard aptly comments on the similarity between 
Brazilian Catholicism, which a century ago preceded the develop- 
ment of Protestantism in this country, and European Catholicism 
which gave rise to the Reformation. Spiritual, ecclesiastical and 
political circumstances were similar in both cases.4 Ruy Barbosa 
thus describes the Roman Catholicism of his day, the second halt 


1 At Santa Cruz do Rio Pardo, on April 18, 1948. 

2 Apud E. L. Beriincx, Fatores Adversos na Formagdo do Brasil, p. 244. 

3 GILBERT FREYRE, Inteypretacdo do Brasil, p. 128 ; BAPTISTA PEREIRA, 
A Formacao Espiritual do Brasil, p. 113. 

4 E.G. Ltonarp, Brasil, Terra de Histévia, in the Revista de Histona, 
April-June, 1950, p. 221; #d., Jan.-March, 1951, p. i121 ff. 
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of the nineteenth century: “The common people are ignorant or 
superstitious ; the upper classes indifferent or sceptical. Go into a 
house of prayer, and you will find luxury, mechanical worship, 
sensual devotions, but no deep withdrawal of the soul into the 
presence of the living God... In the temples one saw the sancti- 
monious, the curious, the absent-minded, the correct fulfillers of 
social expediency, but never the devout believer lost to the outside 
world, never religious culture. In the homes, the niche of images, 
the rosary, the holy ashes, but never serious occupation with the 
soul’s higher interests. A people without faith, clergy without 
calling, individuals void of the notion of right, institutions without 
authority.” ! 

According to sincere Roman Catholic authorities today, the situa- 
tion in our own time is the same, if not worse. “‘The deadness of 
Catholicism is undeniable... The greater part of Brazilian Catholics 
are only Catholics in name... There is something about our Catho- 
licism which is radically wrong and which urgently needs to be put 
right... The majority of Catholics, from the humblest class to the 
élite, do not know the First Catechism or the most rudimentary 
points of doctrine. On every hand selfishness, indifference for one’s 
neighbour... Our religious situation is one of utter organic pauperism, 
though hidden by a certain showy appearance of prosperity and 
health... Let us not delude ourselves with statistics, church conven- 
tions and situations of progress more apparent than real .’’2 

In such circumstances, the resultant mentality could only be that 
which is observed in the Brazilian people by scholars such as Gilbert 
Freyre and Wilson Martins. The former tells how, in the education 
of the Indians, a Jesuit used to get inside a monster-like image and 
tell the natives what they must do. He treated them “well, but in 
such a way as to keep grown-up men in a state of perpetual child- 
hood’’.3 It was not necessary to use the same methods to educate 
whites, but the ends in view were the same. Brazil today exhibits 
“marked religious sentiments, with a spiritual conformation which is 
uniform in its mediocrity’.4 According to the famous thinker, 
Tobias Marreto, “Brazilian Catholicism is far more demonological 


1 Preface to O Papa e o Concilio, quoted by the author in one of his 
lectures : Conferéncias e Discursos, pp. 268-270. 


2 MEsguita PIMENTEL, O Catolicismo na Hora Presente, in Vozes de Petré- 
polis (a Catholic educational paper), March-April 1951, pp. 113-128. 


3 G. FReyRE, Interpretagdo do Brasil, pp. 268-269. V. tb. FERNANDO DE 
AZEVEDO, A Cultura Byrasileiva, pp. 299-300. 


4 W. Martins, Introdugdo a Democracia Brasileiva, P. Alegre, 1951, p. 57. 
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than theological, for in his relations with the supernatural the Brazil- 
ian believer has much more interest in the Devil than in God.” 
A modern historian said that in the coastal regions Catholicism was 
permeated with African fetichism, and that in the pampas it reminded 
one of a novel about Indians. The religion of the ignorant was ‘‘com- 
placent and outward”’, ‘‘a social condition rather than a climate of the 
soul”. The colonist gave a foreigner ‘‘the impression of being at one 
and the same time a monk with his rosaries and a highway robber 
with his pistols ’.1 Mutatis mutandis, the situation is much the same 
today. One of our most Romish writer says that the Bandeirantes 
were “‘exemplary Catholics in all that did not smell of Indians”. The 
ruling principle of the Roman Catholics who came from Europe was 
ultra equinoxium non est peccatum — very different from that of the 
colonisers of North America.? 

The outward forms of worship also have their influence on the 
people. ‘Very little could be expected,” writes Buarque de Holanda, 
“from a piety which requires continual seasoning with strong condi- 
ments and which in order to strike the soul must first strike the eyes 
and ears’’.3 Such “‘superficial religiosity” could never “‘produce any 
powerful social morality’. Church festivals sometimes required the 
intervention of the police to make them less harmful to public 
welfare and morality. Even today this is the case over a large 
part of the country, and not very far from the capital cities. The 
Jesus known to children is more the one revealed in the apocryphal 
than the canonical Gospels — a Christ “who comes down from the 
altar to dance a jig with the people ”’.s 


The educated classes 


Brazil has had a vigourous intellectual life, but the effect of such 
a type of Catholicism on the spiritual and mental formation of our 
men of letters is in general deplorable. With the rarest exceptions, 
crass ignorance of the Bible is noticeable in Brazilian literature. 
Errors in quotations and false conclusions from wrongly interpreted 
Scripture texts are common. Above all, our literature as a whole 
and particularly our fiction do not reveal the slightest influence of the 
Word of God. One writer protested against the hope expressed by 
certain Catholic intellectuals of bringing about a revival in Brazilian 


t P. Catmon, Histéria Social do Brasil, T. I, p. 98. 

2 B. PEREIRA, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

3 S.B. pE Horanpa, Raizes do Brasil, Rio, 1948, p. 223. 
4 P. CALMON, op. cit., I. 1, pp. 109-110. 

5 S.B. DE HoLanpaA, op. cit., p. 220. 
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Catholicism : ‘“‘What we want is this delicious Catholicism with the 
feasts of King Congo and the roasted peanuts of Saint Benedict... 
We do not require scholastic theology or rationalism... We have our 
incantations against the evil eye... We do not want this compulsory, 
false, intolerant morality decreed by bull.” 1 A very well-known 
journalist and doctor wrote in a newspaper of Catholic bias: “I find 
nothing conducive to life in this religion (Roman Catholicism)... 
I prefer the cheerful hymns of the Protestants, their human under- 
standing of life, their ability to love humanly, forming a family...” 
A biographer of Farias de Brito, perhaps the most profound Brazilian 
thinker, wrote that “the true Brazil is Catholic and, as such, ¢mac- 
tivist... We are friends of the status quo, stationary from our love of 
rest, of that contemplativeness which almost borders on Buddhist senti- 
ment.’’3 Farias de Brito, disappointed with religion as he knew it, 
declared that religion was dead and that Brazil could only be saved 
by a different religion, a new faith. 


Renaissance 


Various movements of re-awakening have arisen within the 
Roman Church itself, but results do not always seem satisfactory. 
The Church still has the mentality which prevailed in the sixteenth 
century. It clings to the past, is slow to pay attention to present 
realities and remains attached to traditions and customs. An anti- 
papal movement arose in 1945, led by a prominent bishop, Don 
Carlos Duarte Costa, who’ founded the Brazilian Catholic Apostolic 
Church. This bishop was persecuted and imprisoned and his paper 
suppressed, but he was soon set at liberty again and the movement 
continues. Only last year it fell to an evangelical pastor, Dr. Benjamin 
Morais, who is vice-president of the Unido Crista de Estudantes do 
Brazil and professor in the University of Rio de Janeiro, to cham- 
pion the cause of the new church in the Federal Court, when the 
authorities, under the influence of the Roman Church, closed the 
temple in which Don Duarte preached and said mass. 

Another quite different renaissance movement is that led by 
Tristao de Athayde, the spiritual son of the layman, Jackson de 
Figueiredo, the greatest representative of Catholic culture in Brazil. 


1 ApGuaR Bastos, Testamento de Uma Geragdo, edited by E. Cavalheiro, 
pp. 18-19. _ 

2 Mauricio DE MEDEIROs, in A Gazeta (SAo Paulo), Feb. 5, 1947. 

3 Nrestor Victor, Farias Brito e a Reacao Espiritualista, 1918, p. 506. 
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A North American Roman Catholic appraises his work in the follow- 
ing terms: 


In 1929 with a small group of students he founded the A.U.C. (Accao 
Universitaria Catdlica) as a positive and negative movement. Its purpose 
was to react above all against religious indifference and the total repu- 
diation of all religious beliefs, due to ignorance, weakness, human respect 
or any other causes. Furthermore, the ‘Aucistas’ pledged themselves to 
reject superficial and facile means of advancement in study, to refuse all 
promotion through ‘pull’, to avoid all short-and-easy methods of attaining 
a diploma, and lastly to prevent the spreading of communism among 
Catholic students, either in the classroom or on the premises of the Univer- 
sity. The positive side of the programme consists in shaping, forming 
and preparing the ground for the good seed; in arousing their fellow- 
students to a sense of honest responsibility in regard to acquiring a solid cul- 
tural foundation so necessary for training the intelligence in sound doctrine. 
It aims at character building on spiritual and moral principles, and hopes 
to inspire all students with a genuine scholastic spirit based on the tradi- 
tional traits of a Latin-American country and not imported imitations 
of Oxford, Columbia or any other foreign non-sectarian University.! 


Sr. Tristéo de Athayde is undoubtedly a great thinker, and the 
comparison made between him and Maritain is a just one. In spite 
of the importance of the work this Brazilian leader is doing, he has 
been opposed inside the Church itself, as can be seen by reading 
what is said officially in Catholic papers like Vozes de Petrépolis 
against the activities and neo-catholic philosophy of Sr. Athayde. 
Presumably liberalism is not agreeable to the Church in Brazil, and 
probably the reason why there is not more open official opposition is 
that it would produce negative results, for Tristaéo de Athayde 
enjoys considerable prestige with the Catholic youth of the country. 
His movement is directed towards Christian living, culture and 
consecration, and is supported by several leaders notable for their 
erudition and piety. 


t Sister M. Ancitta O’NeEILt, M.A., Tristdo de Athayde and the Catholic 
Social Movement in Brazil, The Catholic University Press, Washington, 1939, 
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EXCERPTS 
FROM A LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL DIARY 


VALDO GALLAND 


It was the Queen Mary which carried us in five days from Cherbourg 
to New York, and this was the only ship on which we travelled in our 
long journey of fifty days. The rest of it was divided among thirteen 
airplanes. 


Cuba 


Our arrival at Havana began with long arguments with the vrmmi- 
eration authorities. My wife, who is a Swiss citizen, should have carried 
certain documents which the Cuban consulate in Geneva had not thought 
it necessary to give her, and she found herself faced with the gloomy 
prospect of being detained at the airport. Happily, through the inter- 
vention of the Secretary of the American Bible Society, the problem 
was solved, and she was granted, for the short period of her stay in the 
island, Uruguayan nationality ! 

While still in New York we had felt the first warnings of the winter. 
We should have been very glad to have had them in Cuba where we 
first met a tropical climate with tts moist and sticky heat. And yet we 
were assured that this was nothing beside the heat of what Cubans call 
summer (in reality there are no seasons there). The first thing that 
struck me was that the Cuban houses have windows without glass. They 
have only a kind of hinged Venetian blind which swings open or shut, 
so that tf one wants light, one has to sit in a draught, and tf the draught 
is too strong, one can only shut the blinds and sit in the dark! But it 
seems that this ts the best type of window for regions which live under 
the perpetual threat of cyclones, because they can easily be shut even in 
strong winds, and then the wind cannot open them and force itself into 
the house with the risk of lifting off the roof. 

It 1s remarkable to see how, in this climate and amid the tropical 
vegetation, Protestantism has made great strides forward. It is un- 
doubtedly in Cuba more than in any other Latin American country 
that, in proportion to its inhabitants, the Reformed faith has made the 
greatest gains. It appears that there are as many Protestant religious 
workers in the country as there are Catholic priests. The missionary 
enterprise 1s committed to developing educational work, and has already 
established many primary and secondary schools. We visited several 
of these in Havana, Matanzas and Cardenas, and we were amazed by 
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the extent and equipment of the buildings, no less than by the number 
of pupils. We were told that the Presbyterian Church alone controls a 
dozen secondary schools throughout the country. The theological seminary 
which stands upon a hill outside the city of Matanzas is worth mention- 
ing. It 1s a union college in which Episcopalians, Methodists and 
Presbyterians share the task of training pastors. It has recently cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary, and in this short space of time it has known 
remarkable development, thanks largely to the wisdom and enthusiasm of 
its principal, Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez Hidalgo... It was from the princi- 
pal himself that we learned of the plan to create a Protestant university 
in Matanzas. This fact alone indicates the number of students who 
are either Protestant or at least in sympathy with the Protestant cause. 
There are several hundred Protestant students enrolled at the University 
of Havana, and it 1s evident from this that there are great possibilities 
before the Cuban S.C.M. The present Movement, which was organized 
some ten years ago, works under the auspices of the Pastors’ Association 
of Havana which appoints a Counsellor to its committee. The Move- 
ment has a magnificent centre which was built by the Methodist mission 
and inaugurated at the time of Keith Bridston’s visit. There are 
regular weekly meetings with an average attendance of fifty students. 
Unfortunately we arrived in Cuba at a time when the students were 
on holiday... but after my visit to Mexico and Guatemala I was able 
to speak at a special meeting of Cuban: students and to form a better 
adea of the students themselves and of the possibilities of work among them. 


Mexico 


I left my wife in Havana and took a plane for Mexico just at the 
moment when the radio was announcing the approach of a cyclone — 
which happily in the end passed by and disappeared in some other region. 
So the flight was without incident and I arrived at the airport of Mexico 
City to be met by the Secretary of the S.C.M., Juan Pascoe, Jr., a young 
Mexican of British origin. 

Mexico City covers an immense area and 1s of great beauty; it is 
nearly seven thousand feet high and the climate 1s marvelous — dry, 
never too hot, the nights always delightfully fresh. The first thing we 
did was to visit the centre of the S.C.M. which ts situated in the univers- 
ity quarter (one of the old parts of the city). The centre was opened 
quite recently and, though of modest dimensions, it 1s adequate to the 
needs of the work : an outer hall, a large room which serves for either 
meetings or games, and a small room which is both the library and the 
Secretary's office. In one of these rooms was held two days later a meet- 
ing of the Supervising Committee of the S.C.M., which 1s composed of 
Senior Friends of the Movement and is chaired by Dona Garcia de 
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Alarcén, who used to be director of the department of secondary*educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Education. After this meeting we were treated 
to a meal of Mexican specialities, particularly ‘tamales’ which are made 
of ground corn, wrapped in the corn shucks (leaves) and steamed. 
These tamales are of different kinds and are stuffed with meat, chicken 
or even jam. To drink we were given “‘atole”’, which 1s a thick and rather 
viscous fluid of a rose colour whose origin I have completely forgotten ! 

A large part of one day was given to visiting the park and palace 
of Chapultepec. The park lies in the very middle of the city and in its 
centre rises the palace where Archduke Maximilian of the dynasty of 
the Hapsburgs lived from 1864 to 1867. He had accepted the invitation 
of one political party to become emperor of the country, without magin- 
ing that three years later he would be shot. The palace 1s now a museum, 
and I almost felt I was dreaming when I saw before me furniture so 
characteristic of a European aristocracy in a setting so predominantly 
Indian. 

On another occasion I was filled with wonder at the ruins of the temple 
which had been built for the worship of the God Quetzalcoatl, as well as 
those of a city which was presumably built by the Toltecs, with its two 
pyramids to the sun and to the moon. We climbed the two hundred and 
forty-two steps of the sun pyramid — though not as high as the pyramids 
of Egypt it has a broader base — with feelings of awe, and from the 
summit we looked across the surrounding plain and the distant mount- 
ains in an effort to imagine what this spectacle meant to those who stood 
there hundreds of years ago when this pyramid had a meaning which 
our historians have not yet been able to discover. The wind blew through 
our hair, as 1t blew no-doubt in the days of the Toltecs, and we had a 
strange feeling of dizziness — not so much because of the two hundred 
and forty-two steps which we had climbed, but because we were indeed 
facing the mysterious abysses of our human history. 

Another day we visited the University City which is still being built 
and which, 1t is hoped, will begin to function within a year or two. It 
zs almost impossible to describe the scale of this city. For example, the 
building of the Faculty of Arts and Philosophy is the longest in Latin 
America, and the facilities for sport — for one gets some idea of these 
motoring through the half-built city — are amazing. The stadium is 
to be the largest in the country. This is a sign of the scale on which 
the university is being conceived, and made me think at once how essen- 
tial it ts to have a well-organized S.C.M. in Mexico. 

Unfortunately the S.C.M. is not at the moment on a strong basis. 
Partly because of theological strife among the Protestant churches, con- 
fusion 1s caused in the university scene by three different lines of 
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approach. In addition to the S.C.M., there is the I.V.F. movement, and 
a group supported by the Presbyterian mission. In view of the present 
Protestant situation in Mexico, it is impossible to make any sudden 
change in the work, and so the S.C.M. is weak, and very conscious of 
its weakness. It has, however, the important task of seeking to main- 
tain an ecumenical witness in a situation where the struggle between 
Catholicism and communism makes intransigence and division ever- 
present dangers. 


Guatemala 

The flight from Mexico City to Guatemala (capital of the country of 
the same name) 1s one of the most beautiful journeys I have ever made. 
We flew fatrly low over the entanglement of mountains and valleys 
covered with vegetation, among which here and there I could pick out 
houses, little villages and the windings of roads and of footpaths. While 
the plane followed its straight course, it was interesting to picture the 
life of the people in each of the valleys we passed. 

I was met at the airport by Robert Thorp, the S.C.M. Secretary. 
He had never seen me before but pictured me as young, wearing spec- 
tacles, and coming out of the plane with a briefcase and a raincoat. 
He told me I was the only passenger who fulfilled all these conditions ! 
The city of Guatemala well deserves its reputation as a tourist centre. 
It ts about five thousand feet high and enjoys a climate of perpetual 
spring. Its natural surroundings — mountains and here and there a 
volcano — are of the greatest beauty.. It 1s not at all a large city and most 
of the houses are of only one storey. It ts only recently that they have 
begun to build four- or five-storey buildings which are able to resist the 
frequent earthquakes. The population has a very high proportion of 
Indians and Metis. 

I was also able to visit another town of the country, Quezaltenango, 
where a conference of pastors was being held. We went by airplane 
and spent twenty-four hours with them. This also was a very beautiful 
flight as we passed over the lake of Atitlan surrounded by volcanoes of 
which we got a very clear view. Far over to the west I could distinguish 
the blue line of the Pacific Ocean which I was now seeing for the first 
time. Quezaltenango is the most picturesque town that I saw at any time 
on my journey, with its markets full of movement and a riot of colours — 
fruits, vegetables, cloth laid out for sale, and the skirts and blouses of 
the Indian women. I could have gazed at it for hours on end. I was in 
particular amazed at the loads which the Indian men carried on their 
backs and the women on their heads — the women, too, carried babies 
on their backs attached by a sort of shawl. All of them moved along 
barefoot with short, swift steps, seeming indeed to run. The present 
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government of Guatemala is of strong socialist leanings and seems to 
have a working agreement with the Communist Party. The government 
has been in power for six or seven years, after the overthrow of a dic- 
tatorial regime. There has been a further revolution since then, and 
traces of it are still to be seen on the walls of the government building. 
The president is of Swiss parentage and a baptized Protestant, but 
like all his government he seems to be indifferent to religious matters. 
However, the Catholic Church has no privileged position here, while 
it has acquitted itself well in its struggle against the paganism and 
immorality which are the inevitable consequences of the superficial mass 
conversions of the Indian population. 

The Protestant churches enjoy complete liberty here and their evan- 
gelistic work 1s remarkable. I visited the Sunday School of a Pres- 
byterian congregation ;, on the same day I also attended an evangelistic 
service led by a layman, and in the evening Thorp took me to three 
successive services (a quarter of an hour at each) of three denominations. 
At one of them we heard some kind of a campargn to increase the number 
of Sunday School pupils, a campaign which had already surpassed all 
expectations, since on that very morning more than eight hundred people 
had presented themselves. It 1s inevitably here also a question of rela- 
tion between quantity and quality. One of the problems seems to me to 
be that the churches have a very conservative character, and the atmo- 
sphere of some services I attended reminded me of the Pentecostal 
churches, with many “‘Amens’’, “‘God be praised’, “If God wills’’, etc. 
Their faith 1s very simple and does not lead to a real understanding of 
what Christian obedience means in all realms of life. It was obvious 
that my preaching, which did not end with an appeal to conversion, was 
not at all what they were accustomed to. 

This 1s not necessarily the best ground on which to build an S.C.M.., 
which does not always feel at home in a setting of traditionalism. And 
yet there is all the more reason for a Movement here. In addition to the 
evangelization of students, there is the task of contributing to the renewal 
and building up of the Protestant churches. The S.C.M. Secretary, Bob 
Thorp, is supported by the Presbyterian mission. Two days after my 
arrival the Thorps moved into the new building which the mission had 
bought to contain their apartment as well as the student centre. The 
latter was the most convenient of any I found on my journey. It was 
in the meeting hall of this centre that I addressed a large group of students 
on the day of my arrival. This was indeed the inauguration of the 
new building. 

After visiting the Faculty of Arts and Philosophy (which is only 
six years old, since all such instruction was formerly forbidden for fear 
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of teaching that was contrary to the tenets of the Roman Church ae. 
took leave of all the friends I had made and started on the next lap of 
my journey. 


Jamaica 


In Jamaica we met once more the tropical climate of Cuba, this 
time in an Anglo-Saxon setting. It is not possible in this island to 
speak of Latin America ; tt 1s definitely the British Empire with its sys- 
tem of weights and measures, complicated money, left-hand driving, 
abundance of small English cars, predominance of the Anglican Church, 
and passionate interest in the electoral strife between Conservatives and 
Labour. 

On the very moment of arrival we were able to get some idea of the 
extent of the damage caused by the recent cyclone. All the immigration 
and customs proceedings were carried on in an enormous temporary 
shed, since all the equipment of the airdrome had been completely blotted 
out. Archdeacon Evans, Senor Friend of the Jamaican S.C.M., came 
to meet us and took us back to his home, and as we chatted he gave us a 
vapid survey of the destruction caused by the cyclone. Later on, espe- 
cially when we discussed financial questions, we got a fuller impression 
of how natural catastrophes reduce human enterprise to nothing. On 
the evening of our arrival we met the General Secretary of the S.C.M.., 
Walter Foster, and his wife, who on more than one occasion acted as an 
admirable interpreter when I had to speak French in public. 

A crowded program once more awaited us. On the first evening 
there was a meeting of the Christian Auxiliary Movement. The next 
day we crossed the tsland to the north coast with its beautiful beaches to 
attend a meeting of the Y.M.C.A., while in the evening there was a 
meeting of the university branch. On the following day a conference was 
held for all the branches of the S.C.M. at St. Andrews College. On 
Sunday morning, first a service in the university chapel and then a 
meeting of the university S.C.M. committee ; then in the evening a meet- 
ing with the Spanish teachers from the different colleges of Kingston. 
In this way I was able to get a full idea of the extent and the importance 
of the work now in hand and of what remains to be done in this British 
island. Obviously the university work becomes more and more important, 
since the University of Kingston ts growing rapidly and is more and 
more becoming the University of the British West Indtes. 


Puerto Rico 


After touching at Port au Prince (Haiti) and Ciudad Trujillo 
(Santo Domingo), we reached San Juan in Puerto Rico as night fell. 
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As we handed in our passports we saw from the officer’s expression that 
our difficulties were just beginning! As a matter of fact, our visas were no 
longer valid. On the American visas which we had been given in Geneva 
were added the words, ‘and Puerto Rico’’, but we had not been informed 
that the mere fact of leaving American territory made these visas invalid ! 
So we could not be admitted to Puerto Rico. The responsibility at that 
point fell back upon the aviation company, and while instructions were 
sought in Washington, we had forty-eight hours to spend asking our- 
selves whether we were to be deported to Kingston again. We spent these 
hours mostly in one of the best hotels of San Juan at the expense of 
the aviation company! However, on the second day we were permitted 
to make a lightning journey to San German with Miguel Limardo, 
the General Secretary of the S.C.M. of Puerto Rico, to visit the Poly- 
technic Institute (which is of Presbyterian origin). This meeting was 
also attended by some S.C.M. members of the College of Agriculture 
and Technology of Mayaguez. I found here as chaplain of the Poly- 
technic Institute an old friend from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Donald Bower. 


This journey took us about four hours and gave us an opportunity 


to admire this beautiful island which was a good deal more mountainous 
than any of the others we had visited. The first thing that strikes the 
stranger 1s the North American influence in the rhythm of life, the neon 
signs and billboards, and a certain air that the houses have'— and also 
the celebration of Hallowe'en! As we got further into the life of the 
place, even among the Protestants, we were quickly aware of the great 
and legitimate desire for independence which exists along with the best 
relations with the United States. This “independent” tendency must not 
be confused with the ‘nationalist’ movement which not so long ago 
attempted a revolutionary coup. It is not in reality anti-American at 
all; it 1s an expression of longing which comes from incomplete satis- 
faction, since the material and moral benefits which are undeniably the 
vesult of North American infiltration do not wholly satisfy the aspira- 
tions of an Iberian people. 

It ts obvious that the political presence of the Americans has made a 
great contribution to the development of Protestant work. Here all the 
Protestant churches are strong. The Association of Protestant Churches 
has several full-time secretaries — one of them for the S.C.M. — where 
Cuba is only now beginning to possess a half-time secretary. Here too 
Protestant opinion is respected by the civil authorities. The leaders of 
the Association of Churches were consulted along with the two Catholic 
bishops on the subject of the article relating to religion in the new Declar- 
ation of Rights, which is to take its place in the Constitution of Puerto 
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Rico, and there are great hopes that the article in question will contain 
a passage which forbids the use of public money for any church whatever 
or for any ecclesiastical work — in order to evade the always threatening 
hold of political Catholicism in Latin America. 

In this atmosphere, and owing also to the fact that the Association of 
Churches pays the salary of the student chaplain, the Movement which 
as called Federacién de Colegiales Cristianos prospers. It has five 
branches : University, Theological College, Polytechnic Institute, 
Nurses’ School, and College of Agriculture. It is clear that this S.C.M. 
group greatly needs a centre, particularly for the university students, 
but even without this necessary instrument for its work, the Movement in 
Puerto Ricois undoubtedly one of the most successful in the Caribbean area. 


Brazil 


I happily secured a Brazilian visa in Geneva, but my wife, who had 
none, had to continue her journey to Montevideo when I left the plane 
at Rio de Janetro, since there was no Brazilian consulate in Puerto 
Rico where a visa could be got. 

After touching at Port of Spain, Georgetown, Paramaribo and 
Cayenne (the latter three the respective capitals of British, Dutch and 
French Guiana), we reached Belem about midnight. From there to 
Rio we tried with some small success to sleep, and the next morning we 
looked forward eagerly to the unforgettable view of Rio from the arr, 
but alas, it was cloudy and we saw precisely nothing! My last visit 
to Rio de Janeiro had been two and a half years ago, and this time my 
stay was short. Further, it was here, as at Sao Paulo and Porto Alegre, 
a bad season for students, as 1t was exam time! I therefore was only 
able to have several conversations with the group of leaders among the 
students and to meet with the committee of the Asociacao Cristéo de 
Academicos of Rio, and also to extend a little further my knowledge of 
the Portuguese tongue. 

It is at Sao Paulo that Jorge Cesar Mota, the General Secretary of 
the S.C.M., has established himself. This Chicago of Latin America 
gives a strong impression of size and of cosmopolitanism. The streets, 
in which I saw quite a number of skyscrapers, were filled with repre- 
sentatives of all races, not only the descendants of Portuguese and 
Italians, but Germans, Scandinavians, Negroes and Japanese. It 1s 
not incorrect to speak, as the Brazilians do, of the ‘cosmic race” of Brazil. 

With Mota I largely discussed the organization of the Latin Amer- 
ican Leaders’ Conference which is to take place in July, 1952, some- 
where in the vicinity of Sao Paulo. In the course of hunting for a suitable 
place for this conference, we spent a weekend at Campos de Jordao. 
This is a mountain station four hours by car from Sado Paulo, where 
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there are many sanitoriums, including one run by Protestants. It ts 
about five thousand feet high and the climate 1s excellent. In winter the 
temperature is often as low as zero Fahrenheit. The mountain flora, 
which is quite different from that of the mountains of Western Europe, 
adds enormously to the charm of the district. 

If the reader studies a map of Brazil, he will discover the extent of 
S.C.M. work among students. The S.C.M. is also concerned with a 
considerable number of secondary school groups, and with about fifteen 
groups on the university level which are to be found all along the coast 
from Recife to Porto Alegre (that ts to say, a distance of some two thousand 
miles). This gives some idea of the responsibility and the task — 
not to mention the expense — which the one and only Secretary of the 
Brazlian Movement has to face! It all proves the importance of the 
Latin American Leaders’ Conference which is to be particularly con- 
cerned with the training of leadership. 

As I continued my journey towards Montevideo I stopped for 
twenty-four hours at Porto Alegre, and it was between Sao Paulo and 
Porto Alegre that I ran into my first aerial storm. I was astonished by 
the ampressiveness of Porto Alegre, a city which has almost reached its 
second million of inhabitants. I realized that the days when only the 
capitals of Latin American nations were the big cities of the country 
were indeed far in the past. What particularly strikes the new arrival 
in the streets of Porto Alegre is the enormous number of inhabitants of 
German origin. Very often I could hear only German spoken around 
me. I had been told before that the S.C.M. of Porto Alegre was one of 
the most alive in Brazil, and my impression confirmed this. Its presi- 
dent, Herer Souza Nunez, was my faithful guide throughout the all too 
short hours I spent in the city. 


Uruguay 


After more than two and a half years of absence I thus found myself 
once again in my native country when I arrived at Montevideo. I shall 
say nothing about this model country, so justifiably compared to Switzer- 
land, in case I am suspected of partiality! 

The very next day I reached my own village, a colony of the Waldens- 
vans of Piedmont who came nearly a century ago to make a settlement 
here, and after weeks in which I had been so often addressed as ‘‘Doctor’’, 
“Professor”, “Reverend”, and referred to as “important personage” 
and “illustrious visitor”, I found it highly agreeable to be addressed 
with the familiar French “‘thow’’ by the good ladies who had known me 
in my cradle, and by the baker, the grocer, the taxt driver and all the 


other people with whom I went to school and played football — so 
many years ago! 
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WorRLD Fairu In ActTIoN, edited by Charles T. Leber. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. Inc., New York. $3.00. 


The sub-title of this deeply interesting volume, The Unified 
Missionary Enterprise of Protestant Christianity, is, like its main 
title, provocative and intriguing. There is, in fact, no unified mis- 
sionary enterprise of Protestant Christianity : there are movements 
in that direction, some of which are described here, but none of their 
leaders would dare to claim that they had achieved the goal of 
unification, if that is their goal. Nor is it made clear in what sense 
Protestant Christianity is a world-faith, except that there are Pro- 
testant missions in most countries in the world. The volume is a 
series of studies of situations in various parts of the world, written by 
acknowledged experts belonging to different sections of the ecumen- 
ical movement. 

It is necessarily a symposium and subject to the shortcomings of 
symposia on which reviewers delight to dilate : it is uneven, there is 
a certain amount of overlapping, there are unresolved contradictions. 
It ranges from what are almost certainly excerpts from missionary 
addresses, to sociological analysis. It is written largely for an 
American audience. Americans are interested in the Orient and 
Latin America and are increasingly interested in Africa; they are 
concerned with Europe (but not with Britain) ; the British West 
Indies and the South Pacific islands, with their vivid missionary 
interest and special problems, receive no attention. 

The aim of the book is set out in the title of the editor’s introduc- 
tory essay, “What Too Many People Don’t Know’’. Many people 
(are they in the churches or outside ?) don’t know about the amazing 
range of Protestant missionary work, the growth of younger churches 
and the rise of ecumenical organizations, in particular the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches. By 
vivid illustrations an impression is given of these new facts of our time, 
though it is possible that the use of such words as the Ecumenical 
Church or the World Church will give a misleading impression of 
the facts. Another and possibly complementary point of view is 
suggested in the concluding essay, where it is pointed out that in 
the ministry of Jesus His presence, words and acts aggravated the 
condition of demon-possessed men and of religious leaders (who were 
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good men according to current standards) before any radical cure 


could be effected — which was not always the result. Applied to our — 


own time, this may indicate that deteriorating conditions within the 
Church and the world are evidences of the presence and pressure of 
the Spirit within our own fragment of history. The ecumenical 
movement of our time has in some places brought division as well as 
unity, and the mission of the Church faces sharper contradiction 
and more subtle antagonism than it has previously known. The 
facts of our time are neither optimistic nor pessimistic, or, better, 
they are both; they are rather in line with what may be called a 
New Testament view of the movement of history. 

The more optimistic point of view is expressed in an account of 
the strength of the churches in the United States and the growth of 
North American ecumenism, whose latest expression is the forma- 
tion in 1950 of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America; a long and detailed description of this 
massive organization is given, which should be of great interest to 
non-American readers. It is not so clear what all these statistics and 
organizational details signify, nor what is the situation as a whole in 
which Christian faith in the United States has to operate. The picture 
appears to have no shadows against which faith shines more brightly, 
nor is there any sense that faith itself may cause a deepening of the 
shadows of crisis. 

This ambiguity of faith and the situation which faith seeks to 
remedy is far more apparent in the accounts of Europe and of Africa. 
Is this simply due to a difference in the situations themselves, or is it 
due to a different mode of understanding those situations ? The 
essay on Europe is headed significantly, ‘Survival or Renewal’. 
Such a choice of alternatives applies both to the European churches 
and to Europe as a whole, and the argument is cogent that European 
survival would be unlikely and worthless except by a rediscovery of 
its vocation, by radical renewal. The possibility of such a renewal 
has been discovered by the European churches where they have been 
on trial for their existence, face to face with communism and nazism. 
Renewal has not come simply as an aftermath of the war, as may 
have been hoped, but there are signs of renewal in theological thinking, 
in the climate of opinion, in the new lay movements, in the work of 
reconstruction. Significant signs may be seen in the renewal of the 
Eastern European churches, in the discovery of a freedom which no 
state can take away. 

In Africa the situation is not the same as in Europe, but survival 
or renewal is the issue. Christian churches and missions have by their 
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very gifts of education, medicine and individualism helped to destroy 
the pattern of African community life and its basis in Mother Earth. 
There are signs of renewal in African life in the efforts of govern- 
ments and other agencies, but they are far from complete and they 
will be worthless unless they are accompanied by a renewal of the 
spiritual basis of African community life, especially in the rural areas. 
The figures for the increase in Christian church membership within 
two generations are outstandingly impressive, but they are ambi- 
guous if they are not matched by a renewal in the total life of Africa, 
the road to which is Christian faith. 

“There are many Christians in Asia’? — such is the title of one 
of these essays, which is meant to be a reminder of what many in 
America (and elsewhere) either forget or do not know. The statement 
is arresting but it is only part of the facts, as the essay goes on to 
point out in a rapid survey of Asian countries. The many Christians 
are a microscopic minority compared with total (and rapidly increas- 
ing) populations — one to two per cent in most cases — and they 
have to practice their faith in situations which have undergone 
catastrophic change in the last decade. Statistical increases in 
membership, often in countries and times of chaos where they would 
have been judged wholly improbable, are offset by conditions in 
which faith may mean near-martyrdom, if not death itself. There 
are two detailed accounts of particular areas — one a careful account- 
ing by an Indian Christian of the gains and losses of independence in 
India and Pakistan, the other a narrative of the background of the 
preparation for communism in China from the T’ai P’ing rebellion of 
1850-1864 onwards. The march of-events is swift in China and the 
conditions described in this essay have deteriorated, as regards the 
work of the Church, since the essay was written. Nevertheless 
there are in China, as in Eastern Europe, conditions in which Christ- 
ian faith can still vindicate itself. By contrast, the life-story, told by 
herself, of a leading Japanese Christian, Mrs. Uemura, is redolent of 
an age which is almost gone, in its urbanization and westernization, 
its zeal for personal evangelism, and its astonishingly high death- 
rate from tuberculosis. 

Another background, Latin America, by its very contrast illus- 
trates this same quality of faith in action. The ecclesiastical mono- 
poly of the Roman Catholic Church, its political affiliation with 
military-fascist dictatorships, its persecution of rivals, its failure to 
evangelize its own adherents with the consequent need of foreign 
missionaries, provide the kind of adversity in which Protestant faith 
is hemmed in and checked at every point. Yet such faith works in 
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the growth of churches and in their witness and influence. Another 
judgment on the Roman Catholic Church is offered in the essay on 
Europe in which the undoubted signs of renewal in that Church are 
contrasted with contradictory tendencies in Spain and elsewhere, so 
that its witness is ambiguous and marred by internal conflict. 

The conflict of faith and fear is vividly illustrated by a series of 
vignettes from the Near East, with hints of hardening resistance of 
Islamic countries to Christian evangelism. Yet there are unexpected 
and largely unexploited opportunities even in Islamic lands in the 
growing demand for literacy and the amazing growth of a new read- 
ing public right across the world. The “Apostle of Literacy”, 
Dr. Frank Laubach, writes of the possibilities of this new situation, 
the creation of a single generation which offers to Christian churches 
and missions an open door of a kind hitherto undreamed of, through 
which faith might pass to new triumphs. 

It is a commonplace that Christians are exceedingly ill-informed 
as to what is going on in the world today ; it is equally true that 
such information, up-to-date and in compact form, is very hard to 
come by. Such symposia as the present one are of great value and 
deserve to be far more widely known, despite their manifest short- 
comings. They are a stimulus to faith and an indication of what faith 
means face to face with the kind of world in which it has to be exer- 
cised to-day. 

It remains to add that, of the team of authors, seven are 
American (C. T. Leber, Roswell Barnes, Glora Wysner, Emery Ross, 
Theodore Romig, Stanley Rycroft and Frank Laubach), with one 
Dutchman, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, one Irishman, C. W. Ransom, one 
Japanese, Mrs. Uemura, one Indian, Rajah B. Manikam, and one 
Englishman, Norman Goodall. All are well known in ecumenical 
circles and represent an outlook and a scholarship which guarantee 
the quality of their work. 


EF. J. BINGLE. 


THE CHRISTIAN Mission, by Max Warren. S.C.M. Press, London. 
Gsa0ds 


In a small book of about one hundred and twenty-five pages, 
the author gives us a panorama of the momentous changes taking 
place in the world today and of their significance for the Christian 
mission. Here are his own words: “There can be described in the 
events of the last ten years... the new age’’ (p. 22). 

The central affirmation that runs through the book is that God 
is the God of history, of politics as well as of the Church, the ONE 
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God of the whole world who intends the world to reflect His unity. 
In the first chapter we find an interesting analysis of the historical 
development of our world and of the changes presently taking place 
in it. To anyone who has taken part in discussions among students 
about communism, the emancipation of colonies, the needs of modern 
man, etc., many points made by Max Warren sound familiar. It shows 
how receptive he is to the “‘felt need’ of this generation. It is indeed 
helpful to have these various impressions and opinions—often 
expressed with passion in the course of debates—now systematically 
produced and courageously considered by someone who knows 
what he is talking about and is in a better position to measure the 
implications of his affirmations than are the students ! 

To a continental European, certain passages still sound very 
British, and to someone not closely familiar with the work and pro- 
blems of missionary societies, the chapter devoted to them and to 
the Church is not quite convincing. But what is really stimulating 
about this book is the deep faith and spirit of adventure of a writer 
prepared to face hard facts, to learn from them, and to respond 
to that particular call to obedience that the Lord of History demands 
in this time. 

M.-J. DE H. 


THat THEy May Have Lire, by Daniel T. Niles. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


The enthusiastic reception already given to this book in America 
will undoubtedly be repeated when, as one hopes, it becomes available 
elsewhere. Written at the request of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for use at its Quadrennial, it meets a need which has been 
felt in many parts of the Federation. The author has succeeded in 
producing the fresh, vivid, forthright re-presentation of the Gospel 
for which we have been longing, and which will compel us to go 
forward more boldly with our evangelistic task. 

It would be a mistake to describe this as a book about evangelism. 
To do so might imply that it deals with principles, methods or tech- 
niques — secondary matters over which much time can be wasted 
in fruitless argument when that which is primary is forgotten. Niles 
takes us to the heart of things. Faithful all the while to the Bible, 
forcing us on every page to go back to the text itself, he seeks to 
confront us with the Jesus Christ who still says to us, “Follow me’. 

“Jesus is Lord.” How glibly that affirmation sometimes falls from 
our lips. Do we always remember that, Lord of the world, He is also 
at work in it as our contemporary ? ‘The resurrection of Jesus does 
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not simply mean that Jesus is alive. It means that Jesus is alive 
here, on earth, back among men.” God’s present saving activity in 
the world through Jesus Christ is the movement of evangelism in 
which we are called to participate. Evangelism is not a program ; it 
is being a Christian ; it is obeying Christ’s call to follow Him in meeting 
the world’s need. When that is accepted in all its fulness of meaning, 
the scope and nature of our task become clearer. 

What is so valuable about this book is that it demonstrates the 
futility of some of our current controversies. Too often we say 
“either, or’ when the truth is “‘both, and’. Evangelism is not some- 
thing we do — it is something God does — and God can use and has 
used every conceivable type of evangelistic method and approach. 
He can work through mass conversions as well as through indivi- 
duals ; He can use Constantine and the British Empire to serve His 
purposes. Every activity which seeks to effect the harmony of 
creation is evangelism. The school, the hospital, the rural centre, 
the laboratory : these are all ways in which God is seeking to bring 
wholeness into life. Particularly useful is Niles’ distinction between 
the three levels of evangelism — the Christian Frontier, the Christian 
Community and the Christian Individual. All are necessary if we 
are to provide an answer to the world’s question, “Sir, we wish to 
see Jesus.” 

Telling illustrations, drawn from missionary experience, occur 
in every chapter, and one whole chapter is devoted to the present- 
ation of the Gospel to the Buddhist. Niles states categorically that 
there is no theological distinction between home and foreign missions. 
The Gospel is for the whole world and everywhere the same qualities 
characterize the evangelistic process — everywhere the Christian 
must get “alongside of’’, not stand “‘over against’’, the non-Christ- 
ian ; everywhere the Gospel must be interpreted in language which 
its hearers will understand. Nevertheless, “though there is one 
world, there are also many worlds’, and the tasks of the Church 
in Africa, for instance, are different from those in Britain. All too 
briefly Niles indicates what follows from his statement that “the 
strategy of evangelism must finally be based on one’s apprehension 
of katros’’. 

Dr. Homrighausen, in a statement commending the book, says 
that “‘to read it is in many ways like undergoing a conversion exper- 
ience”. For this is one of the rare books which with painful clarity 
reveals us to ourselves, shows up our shoddy thinking and our shoddy 
living, and yet points us to that power of God by which we and all 
men can be transformed. 

STEPHEN BURNETT. 
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ADVENT, by Jean Daniélou. Sheed and Ward, Ltd., London and 
New York. 8s. 6d. 


Many of us may consider evangelism and mission as one of the 
functions of the Church, but it must be remembered that it is rather 
its raison d’étve. There are S.C.M. members who are not sure of the 
place of “foreign missions” and if it is right to convert the heathen 
from the faith of his fathers. Pére Daniélou’s book, Advent, and his 
previous book, The Salvation of the Nations (Sheed and Ward, 6s.), 
provide excellent reading and illumination on this subject. 

Pére Daniélou begins by posing the problem of the relationship 
between Christianity and non-Christian religions. What is there in 
Christianity that transcends the other religions ? When we recognize 
the profound wisdom of Buddhism or the deep and strong spirit of 
religion in Islam, why not allow that there are a certain number of 
religions, though not of equal value, which suit different tempera- 
ments, races or countries ? After all, we agree that men of good will 
outside the Church can be saved ; then why do we insist that every- 
one should be a Christian ? What then are the claims of Christianity ? 
In fact, the problem of approach varies from the “‘optimism”’ of a 
Farquahar to the “‘pessimism”’ of a Kraemer, and this is not a modern 
problem — it goes back to the Fathers, even to the Bible. 

The approach made here is that the relationship of Christianity 
to other religions is partly “‘historical’’, in that there is a chronolo- 
gical relationship, and partly ‘“‘dramatic’’, in the sense that it des- 
troys and fulfils. Pére Daniélou argues that a reconciliation between 
the two views sets the problem of evangelization in its true whole- 
ness, and that this double relationship provides the principles of 
the relation of Christianity to other religions. Here the important 
conclusion is that “‘historically’”’ Christianity, over against the pagan 
religions, is something new — “Christianity is the eternal youth of 
the world’’, because Christianity comes chronologically at the end of 
the development of history. The other religions are to be reckoned 
not as being completely false, but as old, incompleted, frustrated 
survivals. They have their elements of natural truths, but there they 
remain and are not open to the fulness of Revelation. But Christian- 
ity has a certain wholeness ; in it there is a fulness of truth, which 
is and ever will be new. The difficulty arises where the pagan reli- 
gions will not be superseded, and they turn in on themselves and 
exist by opposing the truth which is their fulfilment. 

From this view, Pére Daniélou sets out the story of the Divine 
Economy of Salvation. The title, ‘“Advent’’, refers not to the Church’s 
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season, but to the general work of preparing men for Christ. This is 
done by selecting the “‘precursors” of Christ, and showing how they 
have behaved through history. He shows how Melchisedeck, repre- 
senting natural religion, came out to welcome revealed religion ; 
how Abraham gave up the paganism he understood to follow God 
in the darkness of faith; how John the Baptist led the Jews to 
Christ, and faded out himself ; how the angels prepared human beings 
and announced the good news of Christ, and how the Virgin Mary 
gave up her natural rights as mother to become the mother of our 
Lord. These are the major examples he uses, and through the pro- 
cess of drawing modern parallels he gives what should be the approach 
of the missionary in trying to convert the pagan. Much of what he 
says may be strange and hard to understand, but there are many 
things of great discernment. He then leads on to the coming of 
Christ, and speaks of the Cosmic Mystery of the Passion and the 
Ascension in relation to missionary expansion. He concludes with 
an extremely good chapter on Christ as Prophet. ; 

Christ told us that He came not to destroy but to fulfil, and yet 
in a sense there was much He destroyed, or at least rendered empty 
and meaningless, and this book shows in a grand sweep of history 
how God’s plan has always followed this pattern and continues to 
do so in individual sanctification as well as in the conversion of 
nations. The answer, says Pére Daniélou, is in the fact of the Cross. 
All the perfectly good human hopes Christ raised during His earthly 
ministry were shattered at the Cross, and yet through the Cross and 
only through the Cross came triumph and hope, for Christ was raised 
from the dead on the third day, and later He ascended into glory to 
come again with power to judge the quick and the dead. It is there- 
fore as pagan religions die in their own pride, and give up the claim 
to become the centre of the world, that they begin to share in all 
things gathered together in Christ. The “‘dramatic’’ relation of the 
Gospel to the other religions completes them as it destroys them, 
so that pagan religions blossom in Christianity even while they die 
for this to happen. 

Incidentally this book by a Roman Catholic quotes many non- 
Roman Catholic authors. There may be much which is new to our 
readers, but there is much which is highly relevant to missionary 
doctrine and practice, and it is a book that all of us can read with 
profit. 

Harry DANIEL. 
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AFRICA, CONTINENT OF THE FuTURE, by George E. Haynes. World’s 

Committee of the Y.M.C.A., Geneva. $2.50. 

Dr. Haynes, a former Professor of Social Science at Fisk University, 
was sent in 1947 by the World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. as its 
African consultant, to see what needs and opportunities there were 
in Africa for Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work. This large book is the 
result of his travels and interviews, and of much reading, as evidenced 
by thirty-six pages of reference notes. 

We are told in the preface that Dr. Haynes sought answers to 
sixteen “‘vital questions’’ — far too many for a single man to report 
on. Adequate answers to the first three alone would have filled the 
book: “What are the natural resources of the country, and what 
value have they for modern commerce and industry ? Who are her 
peoples ? What are their different ancestral tribal strains ?’’ Unfor- 
tunately the author has attempted to answer these without maps, 
graphs or statistical figures, and much of the information given is 
of the “catalogue” type, with little effort to bring out the significant 
factors !. 

However, in the sections on labourers and their living conditions, 
on religious life, and above all on young people, the book comes 
vigourously alive. Here a man of genuine sympathy and quick 
understanding is writing with penetration, with moderation, and yet 
with urgency. He is deeply concerned with the shocking living 
conditions of so many African urban workers, their miserable wages, 
and especially the emptiness of life for the young African in the 
industrial and commercial towns. The old certainty of tribal life and 
of a fixed status in society is gone ; fear and superstition are not so 
easy to get rid of. Uncertainty can lead to overassertiveness. Euro- 
pean society, dominant at the top, coldly ignores or savagely hits 
back, according to the degree of security or apprehension it feels. 
Some Europeans, it is true, are trying to share the one sure hope in 
which they have trusted, the one foundation that is safe for eternity. 
But their witness is shamefully divided and too often contradicted 
by their fellow countrymen. Yet it is true that British, French and 
other white people have done much that is good for Africa, things 
the African could not have done for himself, and if history should 
in the end give the verdict against us, it will be because we have 
failed in our social contacts. We have gone home from church and 
shut the doors of our homes. 

t See Hancock,’ “Problems of Economic Policy’, Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs ; articles on Africa in the 1949 Yearbook of Education, 


and L. B. Greaves’ article on West Africa, World Dominion Handbook, for 
additional information on these subjects. 
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But to come back to those eager young Africans who seem every- 
where to have felt Dr. Haynes was a friend who might help. Can 
we help, or have they to work out their own salvation or damna- 
tion ? “The agricultural, political, industrial and military elements 
of Western civilisation are pouring in a floodtide upon Africans. In 
contrast the familial, social, moral and religious elements and values 
from the outside are reaching them in small streams... Leisure time 
was formerly filled by ritual and ceremony... Now much of this 
wholesome use of leisure has gone with little replacement. Time 
hangs heavily on youthful minds and spirits... Money and mechanics 
are appearing as almighty.”’ (Dr. Haynes might have added politics 
here.) 

“Africans need help in their lack of inner control of love and 
mercy, of reverence for the God of truth, beauty and goodness, as 
they lose ‘many of their old beliefs... They know poverty... from 
low wages and from color-bars and wage discrimination... They are 
asking which system... will help them to get a larger share of benefits 
that arise from their land and their labour. The Christian way of 
life and the democratic order of society must meet that crucial choice.”’ 

Dr. Haynes rightly emphasizes that Christians must present a 
united front which is without race tensions. The Y.M.C.A.’s share 
is to provide “centres of demonstration where (African) workers may 
be trained, and centres of promotion to reach out to the hinterland”’ 
— social centres, hostels, canteens, boys’ clubs, vocational education 
classes, culture and study groups. These centres must do more than 
provide social services — they must be character-building Christian 
agencies. Dr. Haynes is eager that the Y.M.C.A. should cooperate 
with all local Christian and government agencies which have the 
welfare of youth at heart, and it is encouraging to see how many 
promises of cooperation he received. 

The author concludes with the remark that the Europeans who 
dominate African affairs, and the leaders of colonial powers, have a 
special responsibility. He says, “These groups hold in their hands 
the key to unlock the doors of the Continent of the Future.” No: 
the dominant Europeans may, if they are foolish, be able for a time 
to keep the doors shut — it is only the Africans themselves who can 
open them. 

It is a pity Dr. Haynes does not devote some time to justifying 
the sub-title of the book — “Continent of the Future”. This reviewer 
is well-disposed to accept that Africa can have a great future, may 
well become the centre of world Christianity, especially if the Nor- 
thern hemisphere continues on its present path. If Africa does give 
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itself to Christ, we will all be the richer for it, for there are great 
human resources there awaiting dedication in Christ. Though we 
cannot predict the working of God’s purpose, it does seem that we 
in Europe and America have at this moment the responsibility of 
being God’s messengers to Africa, a responsibility to be exercised 
through every personal contact we make with an African, perhaps 
when we are least aware of it. It does not really matter whether 
Africa is to be “great” historically or not — the duty and the privilege 
are there and are ours now. Such opportunities may melt away 
quickly in the new heat of changing Africa — can we seize them ? 


CHARLES M. Morrison. 


LIBERAL LEARNING AND RELIGion, edited by Amos N. Wilder. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. $3.75. 


This symposium celebrates the first quarter century of existence 
of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education (N.C.R.H.E.). 
Though of disparate quality, the fourteen chapters, written by 
different members of the Council, are on the whole stimulating and 
penetrating. 

The book is divided into four sections: ‘‘Retrospect’’ (Chap. 1), 
“The Academic Curriculum’ (Chaps. 2-5), “The Academic Com- 
munity’ (Chaps. 6-11), and “‘Correlations and Implications” (Chaps. 
12-14). Attention is wisely concentrated on questions which have 
arisen in the United States; however, much of the analysis, in 
particular the recurring discussion of how to conserve the insights 
and values achieved by liberalism, is highly relevant in other countries. 
In the foreword, Amos Wilder defines the purpose of the work as 
follows: “The problem of religion in higher education is, indeed, 
many-sided. In tax-supported schools it is a problem of the relations 
of Church and State. We are presented with a variety of problems 
at the level of subject matter, curriculum and administration in 
different types of institutions. Another set of problems arises with 
regard to confessional agencies, ministries to students and counselling. 
But the most fundamental problem and the one with which this 
volume is largely concerned, is that of presuppositions, criteria and 
values. Indeed so far as these ultimate issues are involved in the 
ferment and re-examination that characterize the college and the 
university today, we may well say that not only education but 
religion itself, particularly the Christian religion, is in course of 
reassessment and restatement.” 
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N.C.R.H.E. was founded in 1922 by Charles Foster Kent, who 
was then Professor of Biblical Literature at Yale University. Its two 
basic purposes were: (I) to stimulate more adequate instruction in 
religion in colleges and universities, and (2) to bring to bear the 
insights and motivations of religion and the religious traditions upon 
all aspects of higher education. In the first chapter, T. W. Merriam 
tries to judge the degree to which these purposes have been achieved. 
He has no doubt that a considerable and commendable advance 
has been made in the status of religion as a subject which merits 
study at the university. In large measure this has resulted, partly 
in consequence of activities of the Council, from the increasing 
realization that the teaching of religion requires as rigourous intellect- 
ual preparation as any other subject in the university curriculum. 
However, he cannot observe significant progress in the achievement 
of the second aim, which he restates as that of awakening a recogni- 
tion that religious faith is “the centre around which may be arrayed 
all the truth-seeking disciplines of man and the whole directed 
toward the improvement of human living”. Merriam suggests four 
possible explanations for this failure. (1) Religious institutions have 
spent most of their recent energy on mere survival. (2) The under- 
taking is of so radical a nature that we have not had the courage to 
attempt it. (3) The insecurity of the times has caused religious folk 
to turn inwards towards some form of personal religion. (4) The 
dominant mores defining “‘sound”’ scholarship and academic respect- 
ability are extremely potent and quite resistant to change. Per- 
sonally, the reviewer would seek the explanation chiefly along the 
last line. The change in the intellectual world which we are out to 
effect is comparable to that by which Greek knowledge was semi- 
baptized into Christ by St. Thomas Aquinas and Co. in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, or to the working out of the Renaissance 
view of man from 1500 down to Victorian liberalism. The processes 
which effect such changes work at too deep a level to be easily recog- 
nized and too slowly to have had striking results in twenty-five years. 

In La condition du philosophe chrétien, which I still regard as the 
most profound study of the relation of Christianity to a particular 
academic discipline — in this case, philosophy — Roger Mehl con- 
cludes, “Christian philosophy does not discuss Jesus Christ, nor the 
ideas of Jesus Christ or the Apostles. But it places man in a world 
whose dimensions are fixed by Jesus Christ.” Again, he asserts, 
“More important than the content of a philosophy is its allure.’’ 
The second section of the book under review is an excellent attempt 
by four different writers to analyze the allure appropriate to the 
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thought and teaching of a Christian in natural science, history, 
literature or the social sciences. Thus E. E. Aubrey concludes, “‘The 
fundamental problem of the relation of science to religion in higher 
education is not one of harmonizing two bodies of opinion. It is 
rather that of bringing science into relation to the depth of human 
experience, the fullest conceivable breadth of view of the world 
with which ‘both deal, and the most remote relevant implications 
for the destiny of the human race... It may be said that religion 


‘serves to maintain the integrity of science itself.’ Roger Shinn, 


discussing history, states, ““The purpose of the Christian faith is not 
to make more competent historians ; but the Christian historian may 
find in insights given by his faith the possibility for clearer and more 
profound understanding of history.” 

Included in the third section are chapters on (1) “The Teaching 
of Religion”, which points out that in 1940 eighty-five per cent of 
the independent colleges and thirty per cent of the state colleges 
in the United States had departments of religion, and then discusses 
some of the problems of curriculum and staffing which they face ; 
(2) “Worship in the Academic Community’’, which deals with chapel 
problems ; (3) ““The Development of Religious and Moral Values’, 
and (4) “Academic Freedom”’. These are all fairly familiar problems 
and no radical innovations are suggested. The reviewer found the 
general chapter by Victor Butterfield, and more particularly that by 
Bernard Loomer on “Religion and the Mind of the University’, 
especially interesting. Loomer gives a devastating analysis of the 
sins of the academic mind whose god is “‘specialized competence’. 
The scholar’s security consists in his mastery of one special field, so 
that he dare not venture outside this field lest he appear foolish. 
Even when he reaches the top of the academic ladder he worries 
lest some more competent colleague or more intelligent student may 
appear. Loomer claims that the universities give no effective intel- 
lectual leadership and that their moral and spiritual standards are 
not very high. In order to be creative, the religious intellectuals 
“must not only know their own subject matter as competently as 
other faculty members ; they must also. know their subject matter 
in relation and as relevant to other disciplines... They cannot com- 
promise their devotion and vitiate their contribution by wondering 
whether they are really serving the church in their intellectual 
labours. They cannot afford to be swayed from their singleness of 
purpose by appeals from ministers or misguided laymen to make 
their work relevant to the so-called practical needs of the church. 
In one sense the fundamental intellectual issues of our time are the 
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“pressing practical problems of the church. The attempt to find ade- 
quate answers to these issues demands the devotion of men who 
regard the intellectual life as a calling. It is not an escape. It is not 
less real. And it is not a luxury for the church.” Butterfield in his 
chapter does a real service by opening up a discussion of the problems 
and possibilities in graduate schools. 

The final section consists of three chapters. In the first Gregory 
Vlastos discusses ‘‘Religion and Democracy’’, asserting that faith in 
democracy must be undergirded by ‘“‘the ancient faith of the prophets 
and of Jesus of Nazareth translated into the idiom of our own life 
and thought and purged of all magical accretions’. The democratic 
faith provides Vlastos with a criterion by which many forms of 
historical Christianity are tried and found wanting. Nearly every- 
thing in this article calls forth vigourous assent from the reviewer, 
yet its total effect is to leave him in some doubt as to whether ““demo- 
cracy” or ‘‘Christianity’’ has logical priority in the author’s mind 
and as to the possible relevance of Vlastos’ faith to persons (a majority 
of the world’s inhabitants) living in totalitarian or feudal societies. 
Under the title, ““Psychotherapy, Religion and the Achievement of 
Selfhood’”’, Rollo May writes energetically and with great good sense 
on the meaning of maturity, the relation of psychology and religion 
and the obscurantism of some religious folk in their attitude to 
psychology. The final chapter summarizes briefly the purpose and 
present problems of the N:C:R HE: 

The book raises enough problems to keep the N.C.R.H.E. busy 
for at least another quarter century, but it does more. It contains 
many hints and positive insights which will encourage and guide 
anyone who is struggling to discover what God expects of the Christ- 
ian teacher and scholar today. 

A. JOHN COLEMAN. 


‘THE Lorp’s PRAYER, by E.F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.25. 


E. F. Scott purposes that his book should help the reader under- 
stand the Lord’s prayer while repeating it. ‘“Why did Jesus make 
it ? How did it differ from all previous prayers ? How are its various 
parts related to one another ? What is involved in the petitions... ? 
What evidence do they afford us of Jesus’ mode of thinking, and of 
his attitude to God and man ?” 

He then proceeds to build up a rather comprehensive theological 
statement — or statements — around the words of the Lord’s prayer, 
which he describes as “the final outcome of all his (Jesus’) thinking 
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on this central act of worship... His object when he made the prayer 
was to sum up, once for all, his whole conception of what prayer 
should be...” 

Dr. Scott makes a helpful and provocative contribution regarding 
the historic setting and the text of the Lord’s prayer. His ideas 
of what Jesus had in mind while teaching the disciples this prayer 
are interesting, if comprehensive and complex — a tribute to the 
omniscience of Christ that He could have had so much in mind while 
' saying such simple words ! 

A real value of the book is in its reflection of the theology and 
spirit of one renowned as a church historian and New Testament 
scholar. It is simply written, at times instructive, at times stimul- 
ating, at times rambling and repetitious. Though in style and content 
the presentation falls between devotional reading and critical enquiry, 
lacking somewhat the touch of the poet, the incisiveness of the 
prophet, and the scientific thoroughness which Dr. Scott has often 
given, as basic material it should be of particular value and interest 
to non-theological students, Sunday school teachers, and laymen. 

The curious theologian may wish to know what more could be 
written about the Lord’s prayer. Here is a book of one hundred 
and twenty-four pages “about nothing else’. The publisher com- 
mends it as “one of the very few books dealing with the Lord’s 
prayer alone” ! ROBERT TOBIAS. 


A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. 


Part I: THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL, by T. W. Manson. 

Part Il: THE FURTHERANCE OF THE GOSPEL, by R. W. Moore. 
Part JI1: THe TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL, by G. B. Caird. 
Supplementary volume: SCIENCE, HisToRY AND FaitTH, by Alan 

Richardson. Price 6s. 6d. each. School edition, 5s. 

If we want to read within a short compass something that will 
give us the Gospel story of Jesus Christ, the history of the Church 
from the earliest times to the present day, the doctrines of the 
Church and an intelligent Christian apologetic — then these four 
brief volumes can be recommended. Christians and non-Christians 
who would like to know more about the faith will find these volumes 
extremely useful. The authors of the four books — T. W. Manson, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis in the University of 
Manchester ; R. W. Moore, Head Master of Harrow School; G. B. 
Caird, Professor of New Testament at McGill University, Montreal, 
and Alan Richardson, Canon of Durham — have put down in brief 
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space and in simple language sound scholarship. There may be bits 
in the books we would like to know more about, and there may appear 
points that we would like discussed in greater detail, but as ‘“A Primer of 
Christianity” (as the series is called) they more than fulfil their purpose. 

The first book, The Beginning of the Gospel, by T. W. Manson, 
contains a short introduction of four small chapters, showing that 
Christianity is really connected with a Person — Jesus Christ — 
and introduces the reader to the religious background of the period 
in which He was born in the world. The rest of the book attempts 
to set forth the Gospel by giving a new translation of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark as the basic document, supplementing it 
occasionally from the other Gospels. There are bits of the Gospel 
text that the author either paraphrases or emends to bring out the 
meaning, and the whole is arranged in a sequence with headings and 
interposed with very short and useful commentaries. The whole 
Gospel is used, including fragments — like the Little Apocalypse — 
that at times prove difficult for the commentator, and the meaning 
is brought out clearly. One or two problems, like the dating of the 
Last Supper, are touched upon. He ends with an Epilogue giving the 
testimony of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John to Jesus Christ — and 
all this within the space of about one hundred pages. The many 
people who have grown up in ignorance of these basic facts, or who, 
reacting against unintelligent childhood teaching, reject as legendary 
much that is well attested, will find this book useful. 

For those who want Church history in brief, the second volume, 
The Furtherance of the Gospel, by R. W. Moore, is a good book. 
As the author says, “It is inevitably selective and must be seen to 
involve many omissions.’”’ This is true — for example, the ecumen- 
ical movement is merely touched upon. However, both this and the 
first volume contain valuable bibliographies for those who would 
like to read further. 

The third volume, The Truth of the Gospel, by G. B. Caird, is by 
way of a Christian Apologetic and deals with the question, “Is Christ- 
ianity true today ?’’ The usual objections that Christianity is un- 
scientific or out of date, as well as others, are discussed here. The 
supplementary volume, Science, History and Faith, by Alan Richard- 
son, also discusses these problems. Both of these books also contain 
an exposition of Christian doctrine and all in language that is 
easily understood. 

These four books are well worth the study of S.C.M. groups, and 
it would be well for students to have read at least these four volumes 
before they leave the university. 

Harry DANIEL. 


+. 
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TRADITION AND THE Spirit, by Daniel Jenkins. Faber & Faber, 
London, 12s.6d. 


We are all familiar with the ‘““Radio Newsreel’”’ type of broadcast 
which conducts us, in a polished and effortless manner, from con- 
tinent to continent and from celebrity to celebrity. We hear great 
men greeted in those tones of easy familiarity which seem so much 
de rigueur in the British Broadcasting Corporation ; we listen to people 
speaking to us from thousands of miles away in utterly different 
surroundings from ours, and — we are not impressed. The great 
men’s nonchalant spontaneity is too informal not to have been care- 
fully rehearsed ; the people from far distant lands can do little more 
between their uneasy laughs than say “‘yes’’ to the interviewer’s lead- 
ing questions, and we wonder what those people and countries really 
are like. 

Daniel Jenkins’ latest book, Tradition and the Sfirit, is a little 
like such a broadcast. He sets himself a large task. He hopes to make 
a contribution to ecumenical discussion, and his publisher’s blurb 
claims that the book “‘maintains the high standard of constructive 
thinking for which the author is known and respected’”’. And cer- 
tainly a very wide field is covered in the very small space of one 
hundred and ninety-three pages — Tradition in the New Testament, 
Tradition and Catholicity, Tradition and archaism, Tradition and Prot- 
estantism, the freedom of the Christian man in the world today, and 
the organization, worship and strategy of the Church in a techno- 
logical society. The journey is smoothly made ; the commentary is 
competently written ; the various scenes are accurately observed. 
But we never stay long enough in one place to know what is really 
going on there, and we are likely to conclude that the author’s ac- 
quaintance with each subject is not much more than a nodding one. 

Each of these subjects demands, for proper treatment, not a 
chapter, but a volume to itself. Tradition in the Old Testament has 
received considerable attention from recent scholars, and there is no 
very obvious sign that the author has read them. When St. Paul 
says, “which also I received”, what exactly did he receive, and how ? 
How does this thing handed on become “‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints’ of Jude ? What do the Fathers, early and late, mean by 
“tradition” ? What is “the rule of faith’ ? What about secret or 
unwritten tradition in the early Church ? What precisely is the 
modern Roman Catholic doctrine of tradition ? These questions are 
not answered ; most of them are not even raised. We do not blame 
Daniel Jenkins for not answering them in the course of only one hun- 
dred and ninety-three pages. But we cannot call a book which does 
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not answer them one which “maintains a high level of constructive 
thinking’, and we doubt if it will contribute anything very lasting 
or valuable to ecumenical discussion. 

This is not, however, to say that the book is not worth reading. 
It would be very surprising if anything which came from Daniel Jen- 
kins’ pen was not worth reading. The book is in fact a series of 
stimulating and useful essays, each lighting upon the subject it touches 
like some critically-minded bee and distilling therefrom honey well 
worth the tasting of any student. The over-confident Congregation- 
alist, the too-surely-grounded Anglican, the man who thinks that he 
knows just why and where Protestants are superior to Roman Cath- 
olics, will find their eyes opened and their minds unpleasantly jabbed 
by this book. It is a book which may have been intended for scholars, 
but we predict that it will find its most appreciative readers among 
students. R. P. C. HANSON. 


A HISTORY OF THE CURE OF SOULS, by John T. McNeill. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. $5.00. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 25s. 


This book is the story of pastoral care or the cure of souls in the 
Christian Church. The author, who is Auburn Professor of Church 
History in Union Seminary, New York, brings wide resources of 
scholarship and a lifetime of research to bear upon his subject. The 
result is an admirable outline of church history from the standpoint 
of the pastoral ministry and an indispensable work of reference for 
any Christian student, pastor or counsellor. After outlining the place 
of spiritual guidance in the early and mediaeval churches, he des- 
cribes the growth of the cure of souls in each major Protestant con- 
fession. There is a chapter on spiritual direction in other religions 
and one on the philosopher as physician of souls, that place the Christ- 
ian tradition in its wider setting. Dr. McNeill comments on the 
ignorance of contemporary psychiatrists about this long experience 
of the Christian Church. Both secular psychiatrists and Christian 
counsellors must be made aware of this heritage if they are to attempt 
any fundamental cure of souls, and not merely try to adjust individ- . 
uals to the deranged and shallow forms of life today. His comment 
at one point is apt indeed : “The modern literature of pastoral theol- 
ogy is abundant and varied, but it might be difficult to find in it much 
that is comparable in vividness, simplicity and directness with many 
unpretentious compositions of the late Middle Ages.” 
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Two main concerns are treated in the book — the pastoral care 
of souls and the wider topic of church discipline. What difference 
does church membership make in the actual life of an individual ? How 
is this difference to be preserved and deepened and by what rules of 
spiritual life ? Can there be a real spiritual fellowship and cure of 
souls without the discipline of excommunication ? What check should 
be made on members before the sacrament of communion, and how 
often ? How many times is the backslider to be forgiven and what 
forms of repentance and penance must be imposed ? What is the 
place of confession, public and private ? In its wide sweep the book 
demonstrates that there are few rules and methods that have not 
been tried. If to live is Christ, being human we need guidance, direc- 
tion and encouragement, even though rules harden and stifle the 
spirit they are established to serve. The author cites as illustration 
the fact that better books of direction might have made all the dif- 
ference to the pre-Reformation church in providing for the discipline 
of the peoples of Europe when they were slowly appropriating the 
heritage of Christianity. 

On the other hand, the application of rules usually requires more 
piety and wisdom than people possess! The essentials get lost and 
the trivia stand out. In Aberdeen.in 1575, for example, craftsmen 
were called to answer for laying off work on Christmas Day, and the 
same church at one time gave metal tokens to those qualified to take 
communion, for presentation before admission to the communion 
table! The problem of how to get members to take their vows 
seriously was present in all the churches. While many of the methods 
used and the questions asked are amusing today, the problem remains 
basic. And how to introduce the element of consecration and dis- 
cipline into the fellowship of Christian souls is faced by every S.C.M. 
Advocates of open and closed membership seek to meet it, but it is 
never finally solved. 

In this connection Dr. McNeill’s description of voluntary mutual 
lay care of souls in the early Reformers, the Pietist movement, Meth- 
odist and other churches, is of value to all who are interested in the 
renewal of the vocation of the laity. Such mutual edification was 
well recognized before the Reformation, but the concept of the 
priesthood of every believer necessarily involved attention to the 
care of others and his profit by their care of him. 

As would be expected, some of the most mature guidance is quoted 
from seventeenth century Roman Catholics like Vincent de Paul: 
“Without waste of time simply and faithfully turn to God and labour 
for God... do not charge yourself with too many rules and practices, 
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but confirm and perform well those you have... your daily acts and 
employments, in short, that everything may tend to the doing well 
what you are doing.” 

Or Bossuet : “All will go well for God is in it... read the Gospel 
and hearken to God as you read it.” 

Or Fénelon, warning against anxiety over the absence of inner 
peace : “This is to love our consolation, when we seek to love God... 
disquietude over distractions is the most dangerous distraction.” 

The place of the confessional in the care of souls receives careful 
scrutiny, and the author tends to conclude with Luther that, while 
all sins cannot be confessed and indeed the mere listing of sins is 
itself a danger, nonetheless some type of confession to both God and 
others is indispensable. Its basis is confidence in the inexhaustible 
mercy of God, and the lack of it in many of our churches is deeply 
to be deplored. 

Dr. McNeill’s survey makes abundantly clear that to strike a 
balance between a mechanical kind of soul direction and discipline 
and that direct personal control which tends to corrupt both those 
seeking and giving guidance has always been a central problem for 
practical Christian living. Ideal communities of believers who lived 
lives of mutual encouragement, consolation and discipline have been 
rare. Kierkegaard’s warning that no person can mediate between 
God and another is to be heeded, and any worthy cure of souls should 
be based on faith in the infinite mercies of God revealed in Christ. 
With that granted, the book shows with a wealth of illustrative mater- 
ial just how important is such a proper cure of souls. In our own time 
the very confusion of guidance that is offered is one more reason for 
clear thinking and acting with regard to the discipline of Church 
life. If our churches are experiencing a return to the Bible ; if there 
is a salutary growth in existential Christian decision and living ; if 
there is a renewal of life among the laity ; if there is a deepened con- 
cern for the whole witness of the whole Church to the whole world ; 
all of these may well miss the mark and degenerate into side-shows 
and the enthusiasm of various cliques, unless coupled with a congrega- 
tional life issuing in a strong sense of responsibility for the cure of 
souls. This book is valuable documentation of the fact that although 
the centre of our faith is a life, the life of God in the life of man, yet 
without a rule of life it can be nothing. In the words of the author : 
“The cure of souls is never merely a method, even a method derived 
from a doctrine, or a task for certain hours in the week, but it in- 
volves both the faith we live by and all our daily activities and 
contacts.”’ 

RoBert B. TILLMAN. 
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